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that. I see the impression deepening every hour, from 








|, * Attempt it not, Helen,” cried Lady Davenant; “ de- 








your kindness and ”’ Helen hesitated, “ And be- 
. ” 

« Besides,” said Lady Davenant, “usually comes as 
the arrigre-ban of weak reasons: you mean to say that 
the sight of my sufferings must strengthen, must con- 
frm all her principles—her taste for truth. Yes,” con- 
tinued she, in her most firm tone, “ Cecilia’s being with 
me during my remaining days will be painful but salu- 

to her. She sees, as you do, that all the falsehood 
meant tu save me has been in vain; that at last the shock 
has only hastened my end; it must be so, Helen. Look 
at it steadily, in the best point of view—the evil you 
cannot avert: take the good, and be thankful for it.” 

And Cecilia—-how did she feel? Wretched she was, 
but still in her wretchedness there was within her a re. 
lieved conscience and the sustaining power of truth; and 
she had now the support of her mother’s affection, and 
the consolation of feeling that she had at last done Helen 
iustice! To her really generous, affectionate disposition, 
there was in the return of her feclings to their natural 
curse, an indescribable sense of relief. Broken, crushed, 
as were all her own hopes, her sympathy, even in the 
depths of her misery, now went pure, free from any 
windings of deceit, direct to Helen’s happy prospects, 
in which she shared with all the eagerness of her warin 


Beauclerc arrived, found the general at home expecting 
him,and in his guardian’s countenance and voice he saw 
and heard only what was natural tothe man. The ge- 
neral was prepared, and Beauclere was himself in too 
great impatience to hear the facts, to attend much to the 
manner in which things were told. 

“Lady Davenant has returned ill; her daughter is 
with her, and Helen——” 

“ And Helen Ny 

“And you may be happy, Beauclere, if there be truth 
inwoman,” said the general. “ Go to her—you will find 
Ian do justice. Go, and return when you can tell me 
that your wedding-day is fixed. And Beauclerc,” he 
called after him, ‘let it be as soon as possible.” 

“The only unnecessary advice my dear guardian has 
ever given me,” Beauclere, laughing, replied. 

The general's prepared composure had not calculated 
upon this laugh, this slight jest; his features gave way. 
Beauclerc, struck with a sudden change in the general’s 
countenance, released his hand from the congratulatory 
thike in which its power failed. The general turned 
away as if to shun enquiry, and Beauclerc, however as- 
tonished, respected his feelings, and said no more. He 
hastened to Lady Davenant with all a lover's speed— 
with all a lover’s joy saw the first expression in Helen’s 
eyes; and with all a friend’s sorrow for Lady Davenant 
and for the general, heard all that was to be told of Lady 
Ceeilia’s affairs: her mother undertook the explanation, 
Cecilia herself did not appear. 

In the first rush of Beauclere’s joy in Helen’s cleared 
fame, he was ready to forgive all the deceit; yes, to for- 
give all; but it was such forgiveness as contempt can 
easily grant, which can hardly be received by any soul 
not lost to honour. This Lady Davenant felt, and felt 
% keenly, that Helen trembled for her: she remained 
silent, pressing her hand upon her heart, which told her 
tense of approaching danger. 

It was averted by the calmness, the truth, the justice, 
with which Helen spoke to Beauclerc of Cecilia. As she 
Went on, Lady Davenant’s colour returned, and Beau- 
tlete’s ready sympathy went with her as far as she 

till she came to one point, from which he in- 
santly started back. 

Helen proposed, if Beauclerc would consent, to put off; 

t marriage till the general should be reconciled to 





Y not for any consideration. Your marriage must be 
) %8800n as possible, for my sake, for Cecilia’s—mark me! 
—ior Cecilia’s sake, as soon as possible let it be; it-is 
t justice that her conscience should be so far relieved, 
‘her no longer obstruct your union. Let me have the 
Satisfaction of seeing it accomplished; name the day, 
len, I may not have many to live.” 
day, the earliest possible, was named by Helen; 
moment it was settled, Lady Davenant hurried 


“ Return to General Clarendon—spare him suspense-- 
it is all we can do for him.” 

The general’s wishes in this, and all that followed, 
were to be obeyed. He desired that the marriage should 
be public, that all should. be bidden of rank, fashion, and 
note—all their family connections. Lady Katrine Hawks- 
by, he especially named. To do justice to Helen seemed 
the only pleasurable object now remaining to him. 

In speaking to Beauclerc, he never once named Lady 
Cecilia; it seemed a tacit compact between him and 
Beauclerc, that her name should not be pronounced. 
They talked of Lady Davenant; the general said he did 
not think her in such danger as she seemed to consider 
herself to be: his opinion was, he declared, confirmed 
by his own observation; by the strength of mind and 
of body which she had shown since her arrival in Eng- 
land. Beauclerc could only hope that he was right ; and 
the general went on to speak of the service upon which 
he was to be employed: said that all arrangements, lay- 
ing an emphasis upon the word, would be transacted by 
his man of business. He spoke of what would happen 
after he quitted England, and left his ward a legacy of 
some favourite horse which he used to ride at Clarendon 
Park, and seemed to take it for granted that Beauclere 
and Helen would be sometimes there when he was 
gone. 

Then, having cleared his throat several times, the ge- 
neral desired that Lady Cecilia’s portrait, which he de- 
signated only as “the picture over the chimney-piece in 
my room,” should be sent after him. And taking leave 
of Beauclerc, he set off for Clarendon Park, where he 
was to remain till the day before the wedding ;—the day 
following he had fixed for his departure from England. 

When Beauclere was repeating this conversation to 
Helen, Lady Davenant came into the room just as he 
was telling these last particulars. She marked the smile, 
the hope that was excited, but shook her head, and said, 
“ Raise no false hopes in my daughter’s mind, I conjure 
you;” and she turned the conversation to other subjects. 
Beauclerc had been to see Mr. Churchill, and of that visit 
Lady Davenant wished to hear. 

As to health, Beauclerc said that Mr. Churchill had 

recovered almost perfectly ; “but there remains, and I 
fear will always remain, a little lameness, not disabling, 
but disfiguring—an awkwardness in moving, which, to 
aman of his personal pretensions, is trying to the temper ; 
but after noticing the impediment as he advanced to meet 
me, he shook my hand cordially, and smiling, said, ‘ You 
see I am a marked man; I always wished to be so, you 
know; so pray do not repent, my good friend.’ He saw 
I was too much moved for jesting, then he took it more 
seriously, but still kindly, assuring me that I had done 
him real service; it is always of service, he said, to be 
necessitated to take time for quiet reflection, of which he 
had had sufficient in his hours of solitary confinement— 
this little adversity had left him leisure to be good. 
“ And then,” continued Beauclere, “ Churchill advert- 
ing to our foolish quarrel, to clear that off my mind, 
threw the whole weight of the blame at once comforta- 
bly upon the absent—on Beltravers. Churchill said we 
had, indeed, been a couple of bravely blind fools ; he ought, 
as he observed, to have recollected in time, that 


‘ Anger is like 
A full hot horse, who being allow’d his way, 
Self-mettle tires him.’ 


“So that was good, and Horace, in perfect good-hu- 
mour with me and himself, and all the world, played on 
with the past and the future, glad he had no more of his 
bones to exfoliate; glad, after so many months of fai:ure 
in ‘the first intention,’ to find himself in a whole skin, 
and me safe returned from transportation—spoke of 
Helen seriously ; said that his conduct to her was the 
only thing that weighed upon his mind, but he hoped 
that his sincere penitence, and his months of suffering, 
would be, considered as sufficient atonement for his hav- 
ing brought her name before the public; and he finished 
by inviting himself to our wedding, if it were only for 
the pleasure of seeing what sort of a face Lady Katrine 
Hawksby will have upon the occasion. It was told of a 
celebrated statesman, jealous of his colleagues, Horace 
says, that every commonly good speech cost him a 
twinge of the gout; and every uncommonly good one 





Beauclere awa i 
Yy, saying— 
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that every commonly decent marriage of her acquaint- 
ance costs Lady Katrine at least a sad headach; but 
Miss Stanley’s marriage, likely as it is to be so happy 
after all, as he politely said, fore-dooms poor Lady Ka- 
trine to a month’s heartach at the least, and a face full 
an ell long.” 

Whether in his penitence he had forsworn slander or 
not, it was plain that Churchil! had not lost either his 
taste, talent, or power of sarcasm, and of this Beauclere 
could have given, and in time gave, farther illustrations; 
but it was in a case which came home to him rather too 
nearly, and on which his reports did not flow quite so 
fluently—touching Lord Beltravers, it was too tender a 
subject. Beauclerc was ashamed of himself for having 
been so deceived, when, after all his guardian had done 
to save his fortune, after all that noble sacrifice had been 
made, he found that it was to no good end, but for the 
worst purpose possible. Lord Beltravers, as it was now 
clear, never had the slightest intention of living in that 
house of his ancesters on which Beauclere had lavished 
his thousands, ay, and tens of thousands; but while he 
was repairing, and embellishing, and furnishing Old Fo 
rest, fit for an English aristocrat of the first water, the 
Lord Beltravers at the gaming table, pledged it, and lost 
it, and sold it; and it went to the hammer. This eame 
out in the first fury of Lord Beltravers upon his sister’s 
marriage at Paris; and then and there Beauclerc first 
came to the perception that his good friend had predes- 
tined him and his fortune for the Lady Blanche, whom, 
all the time, he considered as a fool and a puppet, and for 
whom he had not the slighest affection : it was all for his 
own interested purposes. 

Beauclere suddenly opened his eyes wide, and saw it 
all at once ; how it had happened that they had never seen 
it before, notwithstanding all that the general on one side, 
and Lady Davenant on the other, had done to force them 
open, was incomprehensible ; but, as Lady Davenant ob- 
served, “ A sort of cataract comes over the best eyes for 
a time, and the patient will not suffer himself to be couch- 
ed; and if you struggle to perform the operation that is 
to do him good against his will, it is odds but you blind 
him-for life.” 

Helen could not, however, understand how Granville 
could have been so completely deceived, except that it 
had been impossible for him to imagine the exquisite 
meanness of that man’s mind. 

“ There,” cried Beauclerc, “ you sce my fault was hav- 
ing too little, instead of too much imagination.” 

Lady Davenant smiled, and said, “ It bas been admir- 
ably observed, that ‘it is among men as among certain 
tribes of animals, it is sometimes only necessary that one 
of the herd should step forward and lead the way, to inake 
all the others follow with alacrity and submission ;’ and 
| solve the whole difficulty thus: I suppose that Lord Bel- 
travers, just following Beauclere’s lead, succeeded in per- 
suading him that he was a man of genius and a noble 
fellow, by allowing all Beauclerc’s own paradoxes, adopt- 
ing all his ultra original opinions, and, in short, sending 
him back the image of his own mind, till Granville had 
been caught by it, and had fairly fallen in love with it-- 
a mental metaphysical Narcissus. 

“ After all,” continued Lady Davenant, smiling, “ of 
all the follies of youth, the dangerous folly of trying to 
do good—-that for which you stand convicted, may be the 
most easily pardoned, the most safely left to time and ex- 
perience to cure. You know, Granville, that ever since 
the time of Alexander the Great’s great tutor, the eharac- 


teristic faults of youth and age have been the ‘/ooznuch’ 


and the ‘too little.” In youth, the too much confidence 
in others and in themselves, too much of enthusiasm— 
too much of benevolence ;—in age, alas! too little. And 
with this youth, who has the too much in every thing— 
what shall we do with him, Helen? Take him, for bet- 
ter for worse, you must; and I must love him as I haxe 


done from his childhood, a little while longer-—~to the end 


of my life.” 

A little longer, to the end of her life!” said Beauclere 
to himself, as leaning on the baek of Helen’s chair he 
looked at Lady Davenant. “I cannot believe that she 
whom I see before me is passing away, to be with us but 
a little longer; so full of life as che appears; such energy 
divine! No, no, she will live, live long !” 

And as his eyes looked that hope, Helen caught it, and 





sent him to bed with a regular fit. Now Horace protests 


yet she doubted, and sighed, but still she had hope. 
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HELEN. 








cilia had none; she was sitting behind her mother ; she 
looked up at Helen, and shook her head ; she had seen 
more of her mother’s danger, she had been with her in 
nights of fearful struggle. She had been with her just 
after she had written to Lord Davenant what she must 
have felt to be a farewell letter—a letter, too, which con- 
tained the whole history of Cecilia’s deception and He- 


len’s difficulties, subjects so agitating that the writing of 


them had left her mother in such a state of exhaustion 
that Cecilia could think only with terror for her, yet she 
exerted all her power over herself to hide her anguish, 
not only for her mother’s but for Helen’s sake. 


The preparations for the wedding went on, pressed for. 
ward by Lady Davenant as urgently as the general could 
desire. The bridemaids were to be Lady Emily Greville’s 
younger sister, Lady Susan, and, at Helen’s particular re- 
quest, Miss Clarendon. 

Full of joy, wonder, and sympathy, in wedding haste, 
Miss Clarendon and Mrs. Pennant arrived, both delighted 
that it was all happily settled for Helen: which most, it 
was scarcelv possible to say ; but which most curious as 
to the means by which it ,had been settled, it was very 
possible to see. When Miss Clarendon had secured a 
private moment with Helen, she began, 


“ Now tell me—tell me every thing about yourself.” 
Helen could only repeat what the general had already 
written to his sister—that he was now convinced that the 
reports concerning Miss Stanley were false, his esteem 
restored, his public approbation to be given, Beauclere 
satisfied, and her rejection honourably retracted. 
I will ask. you no more, Helen, by word or look,” said 
Esther ; “ I understand it all, my brother and Lady Ce- 
cilia are separated for life. And now let us go to aunt 
Pennant: she will not annoy you by her curiosity, but 
how she will be able to manage her sympathy amongst 
you with these crossing demands, I know not: Lady Ce- 
cilia’s wretchedness will almost spoil my aunt’s joy for 
you—it cannot be pure joy.” 
Pure joy! how far from it Helen’s sigh told; and Miss 
Clarendon had scarcely patience enough with Lady Ceci- 
lia to look at her again; she scarcely seconded, at least 
with good grace, a suggestion of Mrs. Pennant, that they 
should prevail on Lady Cecilia to take a turn in the park 
with them, she looked so much in want of fresh air. 
“ We can go now, my dear Esther, you know, before 
it is time for that picture sale, at which you are to be 
before two o’clock.” Lady Davenant desired Cecilia to 
go, “Helen will be with me, do, my dear Cecilia, go.” 

She went, and before the awkwardness of Miss Claren- 
don’s silence ceased, and before Mrs. Pennant had settled 
which glass or which blind was best up or down, Lady 
Cecilia burst into tears, thanked aunt Pennant for her 
sympathy, and now, above the fear of Miss Clarendon— 
above all fear but that of doing farther wrong by conceal- 
ment, she at once told the whole truth, that they might, 
as well as the general, do full justice to Helen, and that 
they might never, never blame Clarendon for the separa- 
tion which was to be. 

That he should have mentioned nothing of her conduct 
even to his sister, was not surprising. “I know his ge- 
nerous nature,” said Cecilia. 

“ But I never knew yours till this moment, Cecilia,” 
cried Miss Clarendon, embracing her ; “ my sister, now, 
—separation or not.” 

“ But there needs be no separation,” said kind aunt 
Pennant. 

Cecilia sighed, and Miss Clarendon repeated, “ You 
will find in me a sister, at all events.” 

She now saw Cecilia as she really was—faults and vir- 
tues. Perhaps, indeed, in this moment of revulsion of 
feeling, in the surprise of gratified confidence, she over- 
valued Lady Cecilia’s virtues, and was inclined to do her 
more than justice, in her eagerness to make generous 
reparation for unjust suspicion. 

———— 


CHAPTER XLVII. 


After setting down Lady Cecilia at her mother’s, the 
aunt and niece proceeded to the picture sale which Miss 
Clarendon was eager to attend, as she was in search of a 
pendant to a famous Berghem she possessed ; and while 
she was considering the picture, she had the advantage 
of hearing a story, which seemed, indeed, to be told for 
the amusement of the whole room, by a party of fashion- 
ables who were standing near her :—a wonderful story 
of a locket, which was going about ; it was variously told, 
but all agreed in one point—that a young married lady 
of high rank had never dared to appear in the world 
since her husband had seen this locket in her hands—it 


curred before marriage ;—and here mysterious nods were 
interchanged. 
Another version stated that the story had not yet been 
fully explained to the husband, that he had found the 
locket. oa the table in a room that he had suddenly en- 
tered, where he discovered her kneeling to the person in 
question,—* the person in question,” being sometimes a 
woman and sometimes a man. 
Then leaned forward, stretching her scraggy neck, one 
who had good reason to believe that the husband would 
soon speak out—the public would soon hear of a separa- 
tion ; and every body must be satisfied that there could 
not be a separation witbout good grounds. 
Miss Clarendon enquired from a gentleman near them, 
who the lady was with the outstretched scraggy neck—- 
Lady Katrine Hawksby. 
Miss Clarendon knew her only by reputation. She did 
not know Miss Clarendon either by reputation or by 
sight ; and she went on to say, she would “venture any 
wager that the separation would take place within a 
month. In short, there could be no doubt that before 
marriage,”—and she ended with a look which gave a 
death-blow to the reputation. 
Exceedingly shocked, Miss Clarendon, not only from 
a sense of justice to Lady Cecilia, but from feeling for 
her brother’s honour, longed to reply in defence ; but she 
constrained herself for once, and having been assured by 
Lady Cecilia that all had been confessed to her mother, 
she thought that Lady Davenant must be the best person to 
decide what should be done. She went to her house im- 
mediately, sent in word that she begged to see Lady Da- 
venant for two or three minutes alone, was admitted : 
Cecilia immediately vacated the chair beside her mother’s 
bed, and left the room. Miss Clarendon felt some diffi- 
culty in beginning, but she forced herself to repeat all 
she had heard. Then Lady Davenant started up in her 
bed, and the colour of life spread over her face— 
“Thank you, thank you, Miss Clarendon! a second 
time I have to thank you for an inestiimable service. It 
is well for Cecilia that she made the whole truth known 
to us both—made you her friend; now we can act for 
her. I will have that locket from Madame de St. Cymon 
before the sun goes down.” 
Now Lady Davenant had Madame de St. Cymon com- 
pletely in her power, from her acquaintance with a dis- 
graceful transaction which had come to her knowledge 
at Florence. The locket was surrendered, returned with 
humble assurances that Madame de St. Cymon now per- 
fectly understood the thing in its true light, and was 
quite convinced it had been stolen, not given. 
Lady Davenant glanced over her note with scorn, was 
going to throw it from her into the fire, but did not. 
When Miss Clarendon called upon her again that even- 
ing as she had appointed, she showed it to her, and de- 
sired that she would, when her brother arrived next day, 
tell him what she had heard, what Lady Davenant had 
done, and how the locket was now in her possession. 
Some people who pretend to know, maintain that the 
passion of love is of such an all-engrossing nature that 
it swallows up every other feeling; but we, who judge 
more justly of our kind, hold differently, and rather be- 
lieve that love in generous natures imparts a strengthen- 
ing power, a magnetic touch, to every guod feeling. 
Helen was incapable of being perfectly happy while her 
friend was miserable; and'even Beauclere, in spite of all 
the suffering she had caused, could not help pitying Lady 
Cecilia, and he heartily wished the general could be re- 
conciled to her ; yet it was a matter in which he could not 
properly interfere; he did not attempt it. 
Lady Davenant determined to give a breakfast to all 
the bridal-party after the marriage. In her state of health, 
Helen and Cecilia remonstrated, but Lady Davenant had 
resolved upon it, and at last they agreed it would be bet- 
ter than parting at the church-door—better that she 
should at her own house take leave of Helen and Beau- 
clerc, who would set out immediately after the breakfast 
for Thorndale. 
And now equipages were finished, and wedding para- 
phernalia sent home—the second time that wedding. 
dresses had been furnished for Miss Stanley ;—and never 
once were these looked at by the bride elect, nor even by 
Cecilia, but to see that all was as it should be—that seen, 
she sighed, and passed on. 
Felicie’s ecstasies were no more to be heard: we for- 
got to mention that she had, before Helen’s return from 
Llansillen, departed dismissed in disgrace; and happy 
was it for Lady Cecilia and Helen to be relieved from 
her jabbering, and not exposed to her spying and re- 
porting. 
Nevertheless the gloom that hung over the world above 


yours alone, though.” 


ee | 
however, naturally accounted for by Lady Davenant, 
state of health, and by the anxicty which Lady Cecilia 
must feel for the general, who, as it had been official} 
announced by Mr. Cockburn, was to set out on foreign 
service the day after the marriage. 

Lady Cecilia, notwithstanding the bright hopefalness 
of her temper, and her habits oF sanguine belief that gl 
would end well in which she and her good fortune had 
any concern, seemed now, in this respect, to have cha 
her nature; and ever since her husband’s denunciatj 
had continued quite resigned to misery, and submissiy, 
to the fate which she thought she had deserved. hy 
was much empleyed in attendance upon her mother, and 
thankful that she was so permitted to be. She never 
mentioned her husband’s name, and if she alluded to him 
or to what had been decreed by him, it was with an emo, 
tion that scarcely dared to touch the point. She spoke 
most of her child, and scemed to look to the care of him 
as her only consolation. The boy had been brought from 
Kensington for Lady Davenant to see, and was now gf 
her house. Cecilia once said she thought he was ye 
like his father, and hoped that he would at least take 
leave of his boy at the last. To that last hour—that hour 
when she was to see her husband once more, when they 
were to meet but to part, to meet first at the wedding 
ceremony, and at a breakfast in a public company, —al. 
together painful as it must be, yet she looked forward tp 
it with a sort of longing ardent impatience. “True, it 
will be dreadful, yet still—shall I see him again, see him 
still, once again, and he cannot part with his once 0 dear 
Cecilia without some word—some look, different from 
his last.” 

The evening before the day on which the wedding 
was to be, Lady Cecilia was in Lady Davenant’s room, 
sitting beside the bed while her mother slept. Suddenly 
she was startled from her still and ever the same recur. 
ring train of melancholy thoughts, by a sound which 
had often made her heart beat with joy—her husbandy 
knock ; she ran to the window, opened it, and was out on 
the balcony in an instant. His horse was at the door, he 
had alighted, and was going up the steps; she leaned 
over the rails of the balcony, and as she leaned, a flower 
she wore broke off—it fell at the general’s feet ; he looked 
up, and their eyes met. There he stood, waiting on 
those steps, some minutes, for an answer to his enquiry 
how Lady Davenant was: and when the answer was 
brought out by Elliott; whom, as it seemed, he had de. 
sired to see, he remounted his horse, and rode away with. 
out ever again looking up to the balcony. 

Lady Davenant had awakened, and when Cecilia re. 
turned on hearing her voice, her ‘mother, as the light 
from the half open shutters shone upon her face, saw 
that she was in tears; she kneeled down by the side of 
the bed, and wept bitterly ; she made her mother under. 
stand how it had been. 

“ Not that I hoped more, but still—still to feel itso! 
Oh! mother, I am bitterly punished.” 

Then Lady Davenant, sewing those clasped hands, and 
raising herself in her bed, fixed her cyes earnestly apon 
Cecilia, and asked, 

“ Would you, Cecilia—te!l me, would you, if it were 
now, this moment, in your power-—would you retract 
your confession ?” 

“ Retract! impossible!” 

“ Do you repent—regret having made it, Cecilia?” 

“ Repent—regret having made it! No, mother, no!” 
replied Cecilia, firmly. “I only regret that’ it was not 
sooner made.——Retract !—impossible I could wish tote 
tract the only right thing I have done, the only thing 
that redeems me in my inmost soul-from uttermost con- 
tempt. No! rather would I be as I am, and lose thet 
noble heart, than hold it as I did, unworthily. There, 
mother, as you said, as I feel, a sustaining—a redeeming 
power in truth.” 

Her mother threw her arms round her. 

“Come to my heart, my child, close—close to my 
heart. Heaven bless you! You have my blessing, @y 
thanks, Cecilia! yes, my thanks; for now I know, I 
my dear daughter, that my neglect of you in childhood 
has been repaired. You make me forgive myself, you 
make me happy, you have my thanks, my blessing—"y 
warmest blessing !” 

A smile of delight was on her pale face, and tearsram 
down as Cecilia answered— 

“Oh, mother, mother! blind that I have been. Why 
did not I sooner know this tenderness of your heart!” 
“ And why, my child, did I not sooner know you! 
The fault was mine,-—the suffering has been yours,—not 


“Suffer no more for me, mother, for now, after this, 








had brought out something—something which had oc- 


could not but be observed by the world below; it was, 


come what may, I can bear it. I can be happy, ever! 
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HELEN. 











——” There she paused, and then eagerly looking 
jnto her mother’s eyes she asked, 
. * What do you say, mother, about him? Do you think 
J may hope?” 

«J dare not bid you hope,” replicd her mother. 

“Do you bid me despair ?” 

“ No, despair in this world is only for those who have 
Jost their own esteem, who have no confidence in them- 
gelves, for those who cannot repent, reform, and trust. 




















\ €ver yet seen it, or know the truth concerning it. This 





My child, you inust not despair. Now leave me to my- 
self,” continued she. “ Open a little more of the shutter, 
and put that book within my reach.” 

As soon as Miss Clarendon heard that her brother had 
arrived in town she hastened to him, and, as Lady Dave- 
pant had desired, told him of all the reports that were in 
circulation, and of all that Lady Cecilia had spontaneous- 

Jy confided to her. Esther watched his countenance as 

she spoke, and observed that he listened with eager at- 

tention to the proofs of exactness in Cecilia ; but he said 
nothing, and whatever his feelings were, his determina- 
tion, she could not doubt, was still unshaken; even she 
did not dare to press his confidence. 

Miss Clarendon reported to Lady Davenant that she 
had obeyed her command, and she described as nearly as 
she could all that she thought her brother’s countenance 
expressed. Lady Davenant seemed satisfied, and this 
night she slept, as she told Cecilia in the morning, better 
than she had done since she returned to England. And 
this was the day of trial 

The hour came, and Lady Davenant was in the church 
with her daughter. This marriage was to be, as de- 
scribed in olden times, “ celebrated with all the lustre 
and pomp imaginable ;” and so it was, for Helen’s sake, 
Helen, the pale bride—— 

“ Beautiful!” the whispers ran as she appeared, “ but 
too pale.” Meaning on General Clarendon’s arm, she 
was led up the aisle to the altar. He felt the tremor of 
her arm on his, but she looked composed and almost firm. 
She saw no one individual of the assembled numbers, not 
even Cecilia or Lady Davenant. 

She knelt at the altar beside him to whom she was to 
give her faith, and General Clarendon, in the face of all 
the world, proudly gave her to his ward, and she, with- 
out fear, low and distinctly pronounced the sacred vow. 
. And, as Helen rose from her knees, the sun shone out 
and a ray of light was on her face, and it was lovely. 
| Every heart said so— 

Every heart but Lady Katrine Hawksby’s—And why 
do we think of her at such a moment? And why docs 
Lady Davenant think of her at such a moment? Yet 
she did; she looked to see if she were present, and she 
bade her to the breakfast. 

And now all the salutations were given and received, 
and all the murmur of congratulations rising, the living 
tide poured out of the church; and then the noise of car- 
riages, and all drove off to Lady Davenant’s; and Lady 
Davenant had gone through it all, so far, well. And 
Lady Cecilia knew that it had been; and her eyes had 
been upon her husband, and her heart had been full of 
another day when she had knelt beside him at the altar. 
And did he, too, think of that day? She could not tell ; 
his countenance discovered no emotion, his eyes never 
once turned to the place where she stood. And she was 
now to see him for one hour, but one hour longer, and at 
a public breakfast !—but stil] she was to see him. 

And now they are all at breakfast. The attention of 
some was upon the bride and bridegroom; of others, on 
Lady Cecilia and on the general; of others, on Lady 
Davenant; and of many, on themselves. Lady Dave- 
nant had Beauclerc on one side, General Clarendon on 
the other, and her daughter opposite to him. Lady Ka- 
trine was there, with her “ tristeful visage,” as Churchill 
justly called it, and more tristeful it presently became. 

When breakfast was over, seizing her moment when 
conversation flagged, and when there was a pause, im- 
plying, “ What is to be said or done next?” Lady Dave- 
nant rose from her seat with an air of preparation and 
somewhat of solemnity—All eyes were instantly turned 
upon her. She drew out a locket, which she held up to 
public view : then, turning to Lady Katrine Hawksby, she 
said—* This bauble has been much talked of, I under- 
stand, by your ladyship, but I question whether you have 








locket was stolen by a worthless man, given’ by him to a 
worthless woman, from whom J have obtained it; and 
now I give it to the person for whom it was originally 
destined.” 

She advanced towards Helen, and put it round her 
neck, This done, her colour flitted—her hand was sud- 
denly pressed to her heart; yet she commanded—abso- 


If the wave, as it wanders from shore to shore, 


was at her side; her daughter, Helen, and Beauclerc 
were close to her instantly. She was just able to walk; 
she slowly left the room—and was no more seen by the 
world! 

She suffered herself to be carried up the steps into her 
own apartment by the general, who laid her on the sofa 
in her dressing-room. She looked round on them, and 
saw that all were there whom she loved; but there was 
an alteration in her appearance which struck them all, 
and most the general, who had least expected it. 
held out her hand to him, and fixing her eyes upon him 
with deathful expression, calmly smiled, and said, “ You 


be, and soon. We have no time to lose,” continued she, 
and moving very cautiously and feebly, she half-raised 
herself—* Yes,” said she, “a moment is granted to me, 
thank Heaven!” She rose with sudden power, and threw 
herself on her knees at the general’s feet: it was done 
before he could stop her. 
“ For heaven’s sake!” crid he, “ Lady Davenant!—I 
conjure you Pr 
She would not be raised. “No,” said she, “ here I 
die, if I appeal to you in vain—to your justice, General 
Clarendon, to which, as far as I know, none ever appealed 
in vain—and shall I be the first ?—a mother for her child 
—a dying mother for your wife—for my dear Cecilia— 
once dear to you.” 
His face was instantly covered with his hands. 
“ Not to your love,” continued she—* if that be gone 
—to your justice I appeal, and must be heard, if you are 
what I think you: if you are not, why, go—go, instant- 
ly--go, and leave your wife, innocent as she is, to be 
deemed guilty—Part from her, at the moment when the 
only fault she committed has been repaired—Throw her 
from you when, by the sacrifice of all that was dear to 
her, she has proved her truth—-Yes, you know that she 
has, spoken the whole, the perfect truth ? 
“ I know it!” exclaimed he. 
“Give her up to the whole world of slanderers !~-de- 
stroy her character! If now her husband separate from 
her, her good name is lost for ever! If now her hus- 
band protect her not ” 
Her husband turned, and clasped her in his arms. 
Lady Davenant rose and blessed hiin—blessed them both ; 
and they knelt beside her, and she joined their hands. 
“ Now,” said she, “I give my daughter to a husband 
worthy of her, and she more worthy of that noble heart 
than when first his. Her only fault was mine—mine— 
my early neglect: it is repaired—I die in peace !—You 
make my last moments the happiest! Helen, my dear- 
est Helen, now, and not till now, happy—perfectly happy 
in Love and Truth!” 











THE END. 





FRAGMENTS FROM METASTASIO. 


As a fainting flower 
Is revived by a shower, 
Whose soft drops fall o’er it, 
And gently restore it, 
Ere ever it dies; 
So the heart of Medoro 
Recovers its lightness, 
And banishes sorrow, 
Because of the brightness 
Of thy young eyes. 


If the breeze, as it trembles from blossom to blossom, 
Be fickle; far more 
Is the heart in thy bosom. 





When the lily, languid flower, 

Crush’d by heavy plough-share lies, 
Seemeth bud nor leaf have power 

Ever more from earth to rise ; 
But let Heav'’n bathe anew 
The prostrate flower with morning dew, 
Lo! the bent stalk up again 
Riseth gradual from the plain ; 
And the splendour, snowy-white, 
Steepeth all her petals bright. 


She 


would not believe this could be; but now you see it must 


From the United Service Journal. 


Che Veliseries 


OF 
A NEW MEMBER OF THE YACHT CLUB. 


‘* Oh, if you love me, furl your sails, 
Draw up your boat on shore.” 


Haynes Bay ty. 


Somebody has somewhere very sensibly remarked, 
“that men are never ridiculous for not possessing any 
particular accomplishment. It is the endeavour to seem 
that which they are not, which justly exposes them to 
ridicule.” 

No man ever learnt from experience the truth of this 
axiom more thoroughly than myself; and I am about to 
expose my own weaknesses, and the miseries that result- 
ed from them, for the benefit of mankind. 

My father was a respectable professional gentleman, 
who resided in an inland county, and being a younger 
son, my allowance was small, and my expectations were 
not very greet. It so happened, however, that I was for- 
tunate enough to win the affections of a young lady of 
very large property ; and after all the usual impediments 
offered by the relatives of a rich young lady who has set 
her heart upon marrying a poor young gentleman had 
been surmounted or set at defiance, (for she was of ago 
and under no control,) we were married by one of my 
brothers at the church of my native parish, and after an 
elegant déjeiiné a la fourchette, we set off in a travelling 
carriage and four to spend our honeymoon at Brighton. 
My young wife had heen educated at a fashionable 
boarding-school near the metropolis, and she had acquired 
notions of fashion and style that were perfectly astonish- 
ing to her less sophisticated husband. 

I can’t imagine what made her first think of marry. 
ing me; I had led so quiet a life in my somewhat retired 
country town in the inland county before alluded to, that 
her accomplishments and fascinations dazzled and be- 
wildered me, and had she not smiled in a most encourag- 
ing manner, I never should have thought of popping the 
question. I believe she thought, and still thinks me re- 
markably good-looking, and ladies being the best judges 
on such subjects, 1am by no means inclined to affirm 
that she is mistaken. 

When the residents of an inland county first look upon 
“ the sea, the sea, the open sea,” the event becomes an 
era in their existence. Never shall I forget the day of 
our arrival in Brighton; the vast deep lay before us, ex- 
ceedingly blue, radiant with sunbeams, and so calm, that 
the pretty little pleasure-boats seemed to slumber on its 
bosom. 

We drove to “ Zhe Ship ;” none of your York and 
Brunswick hotels for us ; such places may be found in in- 
land towns, and we were determined that, for the time 
being, we would be exclusively maritime. We therefore 
took a house on the Marine Parade, walked before break- 
fast on the chain-pier, and neglecting our own carriage 
and horses, we took daily drives in a fly, yclept “The 
Mermaid.” 

Said Mrs. Cockle to me one morning—(I forget whe- 
ther I have already informed the reader that my name is 
Cockle,) said Mrs. Cockle to me,—* My dear, I am quite 
delighted with the sea, let us take a marine mansion.” 
“With all my heart,” said L 

“ And,” added my fair bride, “as our wealth will en- 
able us to move in the first circles of fashion, you must 
become a member of the Royal Yacht Club. There is 
nothing so stylish as a yacht; the club is entirely com- 
posed of noblemen and members of Parliament, and 
Cockle, my love, you must become a member.” 

When a wife, who has enriched a husband, proposes 
agreeable ways of spending her own money, where is the 
man who could refuse her? I had never yet put my foot 
in a boat, and therefore could not flatter myself that I 
was quite fit to undertake the management of a large 
vessel. But, thought I, “the sea looks a mighty agree- 
able, sunshiny place, and the motion of a ship must be 
quite a lullaby to the nerves—as to the names of the ropes 
and those things, I shall soon learn them ; and by the end 
of the season, I shall be as good and practical a naval 
commander as any in the club.” At the wane of our 


‘| honeymoon we left Brighton, proceeded to Portsmouth, 


embarked ina steam-vessel, and very soon landed at West 
Cowes, the head-quarters of the association of amateur 
nautical noblemen and tlemen. Mrs. Cockle hasa 
cousin, a Mr. Lorimer Lomax, an exquisite of a certain 








utely commanded, the paroxysm of pain. The general 
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THE MISERIES OF A NEW MEMBER OF THE YACHT CLUB. 








age, who.is well known “ about town,” and piques himself 
on his dress and personal appearance. He is always to 
be found atthe haunts of fashionable persons, at Melton, 
at Newmarket, at Brighton during the court season, in 
London during the spring months; and now it fortunate- 
ly happened that he was residing at Cowes, and living 
constantly with the leading members of the club. 

He was charmed to hear of my seafaring propensities, 
readily offered to introduce me to the commodore, and 
declared that a very excellent first-rate yacht was to be 
sold, the property of a young gentleman, who had found 
it convenient to sell off, and retire for a time to the con- 
tinent. 

My arrangements were soon made, I became master 
and commander of the cutter “ Waterwagtail,” of 100 
tons burden, and also of her crew, and 1 made my ap- 
pearance on the parade ina straw hat, a blue check shirt, 
Jarge rough blue trowsers; and a sailor’s jacket orna- 
mented withthe button of the club. 

I confess 1 felt rather like a mountebank, but my dear 
wife admired me, and indeed kept me in countenance, for 
she too had cloth trowsers, and upon her head a very un- 
‘ladylike-eap. 

When I enter on a new pursuit, I like to be given time 
-to settle down calmily and gradually into the habits to 
which I have been hitherto unaccustomed; as a new 
member of the yacht club I should have preferred being 
left to mysclf, to feel my way as it were, and like a cat 
on a wet floor, to put out one paw, and then the other, 
ere I too rashly ventured from dry land, I should have 
‘liked:to have remained at anchor for the first month or 
so, and indced had it been possible to draw up the “ Water- 
wagtail” high and dry upon the beach, I should have in- 
finitely preferred that arrangement, and should thus have 
got accustomed to the smell of pitch, before I was called 
‘upon ‘to encounter the motion of the vessel. 

But friends are always injudicious ; and I had now un- 
fortunately enlisted at an inauspicious moment. The 
whole squadron was on the eve of departure to Cherbourg, 
_and I was congratulated on having joined them when an 
opportunity offered for at once enjoying a delightful 
voyage, visiting a French port, and looking at a French 
‘king and all the royal family. 

I confess that a little qualm came over me ag I listened 
to the enameration of these promised joys; but my wife 
was in an ecstacy, and her cousin, Mr. Lorimer Lomax, 
‘kindly offered to accompany us. The next morning we 
were to put to sea; we were therefore inno small bustle 
making preparations, and laying in stores for our first 
voyage. 

“ The dawn was overcast, the morning lowered,” and 
when I looked out of my window, and saw the clouds, 
‘and heard the wind whistle, I at once decided that there 
yould ‘be no embarkation that day. But I was no longer 
‘my own master. Every body but myself seemed to exult 
in the fairness of the wind; to me it sounded very foul, 
and when I looked at the sea, and saw a quantity of what 
‘us landsmen call “ white horses,” I felt as if something 
‘had disagreed with me, and said in a supplicating tone to 
a“ brother sailor;” who stood near me, “ Of course we 
shall not sail to-day?” “ Not sail!” he replied, “ to be 
sure we shall, this is just the breeze we wanted.” 


It was too late-to retreat; I believe I had got some or- 
ders from the commodore about the time and order of our 
sailing, and the exact place allotted to the “ Waterwag- 
tail;” but of all this I knew nothing, my people on board 
had the management of my vessel, and now came my 
‘time for going on board, with my wife and her cousin. 


It now really blew hard, I do not mean in my estima- 
tion alone, for it had done that all the morning ; but all 
ithe people about me cast ominous looks at the skies, and 
seemed to my nervously excited imagination to consider 
us doomed creatures. When we got to the steps in front 
of the club-house, we found the little boat which was to 
convey us to our “ Waterwagtail,” tossing about-like a 
mad thing, now up, row down, and the water splashing 
over her. “It is atempting of Providence to think of 
getting into her,” said 1; and my wife clinging to my 
arm, said, * Had we not better goback?” But Lorimer 
Lomax, though no sailor himself, seemed desperately bent 
on destruction to himself and us, and almost unconscious- 
ly he and my boatmen hurried us into the danger, and 
enveloped us in cloaks. 

The boatmen seized their oars and away we went, roll- 
ing and tossing in a terrible manner, the shore receded, 
and the happy people walking on the immoveable parade 
grew ‘less and less, and I now longed to tread the deck of 
my newly-purchased yacht, thinking that, of two evils, 
the big ship would be better than the diminutive punt. 


rent of the tide, which, I believe, met the wind, caused 
commotion ; I am not sure about this, but I think I heard 
somebody say so; but whatever might be the causes, I 
am sure that I can answer for the effects. My wife 
screamed, and leant upon me ; and Lorimer Lomax pinch- 
ed my left arm black and blue. “ Luff, luff!” said the 
man who steered the boat, and thinking that he looked 
at me, and that very probably our safety depended on my 
instantly doing something that he desired, I almost shout- 
ed in reply—* In the name of heaven, what do you mean 
by luff? Mary, my dear, luff, if you please; Lomax, 
pray luff, if you happen to know how.” The steersman 
(I think you call him) gave a grim smile, and addressing 
iny wife, said, “ Trim the boat, if you please, ma’am.” 

“ Mary,” said I, “ the man speaks to you.” 

“ What, sir?” cried Mrs. Cockle. 

“Trim the boat,” said the man. 

“ Mercy on us,” I cried, “ he talks as if he were desir- 
ing her to trim a bonnet!” 

“ Sit there,” said the sailor. 

And thankful that at last he spoke intelligibly, without 
saying a word, I took my wife by the shoulders, and 
placed her in the identical spot to which he had pointed. 
We were now nearing the “ Waterwagztail,” and the sailor 
said, “There’s your yacht, your honour, they'll soon 
bear down upon us.” 

“ Down upon us !” cried I, looking at the great black 
body that came nearer and nearer every moment; “ Oh, 
a shocking ! to be run over by one’s own Waterwag- 
tail !” 

We are now tosscd about worse than ever. A rope 
was thrown to us, which hit me in the right eye, the boat 
bumped against the side of the yacht, and Lomax lay 
prostrate on the flat of his back. My wife fainted, and. 
was borne up in a state of insensibility, and I followed, 
holding two slippery ropes, and with difficulty keeping 
my feet upon what, I believe, they called the accommo- 
dation-ladder. A pretty accommodation, indeed! 

I stood upon my own deck, I leant against my own 
mast, and my own sailors pushed me about, and seemed 
to consider me in the way. I felt as if an illness was 
coming over me—my legs lost all strength—cold drops 
stood upon my forehead—I sank upon a seat—my head 
dangled over the side of the vessel—I was sea-sick ! 

All fears left me, and with them all natural affections. 
I cared not three straws about my inestimable wife,—I 
heeded not her cousin, who was my guest and fellow- 
sufferer,—I gave no orders,—I: knew nothing that was 
going on. I was conscious the weather was getting 
worse and worse; but I was getting worse and worse 
inyself, and what is the weather to a dying man? 


I knew nothing about the commodore,—I knew no- 
thing about the squadron. All night | lay on my berth 
in the cabin, opposite to my wife, who also lay upon hers; 
and our beds being on something like shelves let into the 
wall, and we being pale and motionless, I thought we 
resembled bodies in a mausoleum. 


One lamp, suspended from the ceiling, cast on us a me- 
lancholy light. Ob, how it swang to and fro! and the 
chairs, how they tumbled about ! and the horrid clamour 
that I heard of shouting men, and flapping sails, and 
creaking masts, and how!ing winds, and rushing waters. 
[I speak nothing but the truth, when I declare that I ex- 
pected every minute that we should go to the bottom. 


One of my men came. down to us occasionally, and 
gave me brandy, which I passively swallowed, and then 
gave brandy to Mrs. Cockle. I had just sense enough 
left to observe that she drank it paesively too. 

Once I ventured to whisper, “Is there any hope? I 
trust we’re near land.” 

“Near land!” he replied. “No, no; we must keep 
clear of land. Land is the worst place we could: see, 
such a night as this.” 

How people may be mistaken! 
been longing for. 

“ Could we not go ashore ?” said I. 

“Aye; if we don't keep a good look-out, we shall go 
ashore,” he answered. 

“ Well?” said I. 

“ Aud in ten minutes the vessel] would go to pieces, and 
every soul on board would perish.” 

My wife groaned, and so did 1, and I heard an echoing 
groan from Lorimer Lomax, whose body had been laid 
out in a sort of closet which served many purposes, and, 
being lined with plate glass, among others, as a place to 
dress in, : 
Little need had we now of dress. Day dawned, but 
still the storm roared on: and the vessel pitched so much, 
that, had my sickness permitted me to rise from my bed, 


Land was what I had 





Of Lorimer Lomax I heard nothing but the oft-repeat. 
ed groan. He was a bachelor of sixty, and ever anxious 
to appear to the best advantage. He always “ made him. 
self up,” as the phrase goes, and was the very worst sub. 
ject in the world for a sea voyage like the present. The 
chances were, that this outward man would be entirely 
washed away, and that, when we did meet, I should not 
recognise him. 

: But I thought not of this; I thought of nothing but 
impending destruction. Again came the horrid night, 
with the swinging lamp, and the din of many noises: 
and another day passed, and at length, feeling the im, 
probability of her having survived so long, I sometimes 
spoke faintly to my wife, that.I might, from her answer. 
ret remaining silent, judge whether she was alive or 

ead. 

One morning I heard guns firing, and people huzzaing, 
and was informed that, the weather having abated, we 
had ventured nearer the French coast, and that we were 
now off Cherbourg. My mate was a. communicative 
person, and he told me all that was going on. We had 
arrived too late for great part of the festivities, a sort of 
awkward squad to the squadron. But the sailor told me, 
with great glee, that we were at that moment going 
through the evolutions for the amusement of the great 
people on shore, where I was invited, with the other mem. 
bers of the R. Y.C., to dine with French royalty, 
“Dine!” said I, shaking my head convulsively, asa 
sick person always does when you talk to hiin of dain. 
ties. However, I rose, for the first time, from my bed, 
and reeled across the cabin to kiss the extended hand of 
my still surviving Mary. 

Dining on shore was entirely out of the question ; but 
as we shortly got into smooth water, we both refreshed 
ourselves with a change of dress, and sent to beg Lomax 
would join us at dinner. 

After a long pause he tottered forth from his plate. 
glass dormitory ; and it was evident, from his appearance, 
that he had been for some time employed repairing “the 
ravages of time” misspent on board a vessel in a storm, 
No painter can command a steady hand in a rough sea, 
and poor Lorimer’s had evidently shaken sadly. His 
wig was awry, one whisker was darker than its fellow, 
and his artificial eyebrows were carefully pencilled a 
quarter of an inch above his real ones. His dress, too, 
lacked its usual taste and finish ; and the Lorimer Lomax 
on whom I now gazed, might have passed for the grand. 
father of the beau who embarked with us at Cowes. 
Our dinner was a brief repast. We were soon obliged 
to betake ourselves again to our beds; and there we lay, 
kept wide awake by the guns fired in honour of the gay 
party enjoying themselves on shore. 
The next morning we were all considerably better, and 
ordered the sailors to row us to the shore. ‘The kingand 
royal family had just left Cherbourg; the members of 
the Yacht Club had all gone on board their vessels, and 
were preparing to set sail for the Isle of Wight. 
We saw, in fact, nothing but a French town, involved 
in that extreme state of dulness which invariably follows 
a period of unusual gaicty and excitement. 
I told my captain and crew to make the best of their 
way to the Isle of Wight in the ‘“ Waterwagtail,” on 
board which never will I again set foot; and Monsieur 
and Madame Cockle, with Monsieur Lorimer Lomax, 
were soon reckoned among the “ departures” from Cher- 
bourg, having hired a carriage to take them to Calais, 
from which place they steamed safely to Dover in three 
hours and a half. 
A party of pleasure is proverbially a painful undertak- 
ing; but its annoyances are generally petty ones, an al 
fresco déjeiné under an umbrella, or a July day passed 
with five or s:x people in a closed landau, with the win- 
dows up. 
Such dilemmas are farcical ; but my party of pleasure 
was very nearly ending in a tragedy; for I have been 
given to understand by real sailors, that a storm so sud- 
den and so severe has been of rare occurrence at such a 
season. ; 
I now print my miseries as a warning to all uninitiat- 
ed fresh-men, whose minds are bent on salt-water ex- 
cursions. Let them dabble about within the Isle of 
Wight as long as they please; but if they pass the 
Needles—my mind (ay, and my body) sickens at the 
dangers that await them. "Tis rash for children to play 
with edge-tools; but it is ten times more rash for a Jands- 
man, like myself, to try to make a plaything of a vessel 
in a gale of wind, 

T. H. B. 








We now got into fearfully rough water; a strong .cur- 


I should have found it impossible to stand or walk, 
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From the Translations of the Oriental Society. 


Che Sorrows of Wx, 


A CHINESE TRAGEDY.* 


Introduction. 


The following drama was selected from the ‘“* Hundred 
Plays of Yuen,” which has already supplied to Europe 
two specimens of the Chinese stage—the first, called the 
“Orphan of Chaou,” translated by Pére Premare; and 
the second entitled an * Heir in Old Age,” by the author 
of the present version. The “ Sorrows of Han” is his- 
torical, and relates to one of the most interesting periods 
of the Chinese annals, when the growing effeminacy of 
the court, and consequent weakness of the government, 
emboldened the Tartars in their aggressions, and first 
gave rise to the temporising and impolitic system of 
propitiating those barbarians by tribute, which long after 
produced the downfall of the empire, and the establish- 
ment of the Mogol dominion. 

The moral of the piece is evidently to expose the evil 
consequences of luxury, effeminacy, and supineness in 
the sovereign, 


“ When love was all an easy monarch’s care, 
Seldom at council—-never in a war.” 


The hero, or rather the chief personage, of the drama, 
came to the throne very near the beginning of the 
Christian era, about B. C. 42. The fate of the Lady 
Chaoukeun is a favourite incident in history, of which 
painters, poets, and romancers, frequently avail them- 
selves: her ‘“ Verdant Tomb” is said to exist at the 
present day, and to remain green all the year round, 
while the vegetation of the desert in which it stands is 
parched by the summer sun. 

In selecting this single speci:nen from among so many, 
the translator was influenced by the consideration of its 
remarkable accordance with our own canons of criti- 
cism. The Chinese themselves make no regular classi- 
fication of comedy and tragedy; but we are quite at 
liberty to give the latter title to a play, which so com- 
pletely answers tu the European definition. ‘The unity 
of action is complete, and the unities of time and place 
much less violated than they frequently are on our own 
stage. The grandeur and gravity of the subject, the 
rank and dignity of the personages, the tragical catas- 
trophe, and the strict award of poetical justice, might 
satisfy the most rigid admirer of Grecian rules. The 
translator has thought it necessary to adhere tu the ori- 


from the four which follow it: but the distinction is 
purely nominal, and the piece consists, to all intents and 
purposes, of five acts. It is remarkable, that this peculiar 
division holds true with regard to’a large number of the 
“ Hundred Plays of Yuen.” : 

The reader will doubtless be struck by the apparent 
shortness of the drama which is here presented to him : 
but thé original is eked out, in common with all Chinese 
plays, by an irregular operatic species of song, which 
the principal character occasionally chants forth in 
unison with a louder or a softer accompaniment of music, 
as may best suit the sentiment or action of the moment. 
Some passages have been embodied in our version: but 
the translator did not give all, for the same reasons that 
prompted Pére Premare to give none—* they are full of 
allusions to things unfamiliar to us, and figures of 
speech very difficult for us to observe.”—They are fre- 
quently, moreover, mere repetitions or amplifications of 
the prose parts; and being intended more for the ear 
than for the eye, are rather adapted to the stage than to 
the closet. 

His judgment may perhaps be swayed by partiality 
towards the subject of his own labours; but the trans!a- 
tor cannot help thinking the plot and incidents of the 


“Sorrows of Han” superior to those of the “ Orphan of 


Chaou”—though the genius of Voltaire contrived to 
make the last the groundwork of an excellent French 
tragedy. Far is he, however, from entertaining the 
presumptuous expectation that a destiny of equal 
splendour awaits the present drama: and he will be 
quite satisfied if the reader has patience to read it to 
the end, and then pronounces it to be a somewhat curi- 
ous sample of a very foreign literature. 


DRAMATIS PERSONE. 


Yuexte—Emperor of China (of the Dynasty Han). 
Hancuznyu—K’han of the Tartars. 








| his whole delight in me alone. My words he listens to; 


MaovuyensHow—A worthless minister of the emperor. 
Saanesuoo (a title)—Presitent of the imperial council. 
Cuanosue (ditto)—Officer in waiting. 

FansueE (ditto) — Envoy of K’han. 

Cuaouxrun—Lady, raised to be princess of Han. 


Tartar soldiers, Female attcndants, Eunuchs, &c. 
The scene lies in the Tartar camp, on the Frontiers ; and 
in the palace of Ban. 


meg 


PROEM. 


Enter K’uan or THE Tartars, reciting four verses. 

K’uan. “The autumnal gale blows wildly through 
the grass, amidst our woollen tents, 

And the moon of night, shining on the rude huts, 

hears the lament of the mournful pipe ; 

The countless hosts, with their bended bows, obey me 

as their leader; 

Our tribes are the distinguished friends of the family 

of Han.” 


the sole ruler of the northern regions. The wild chace 
is our trade; battle and conquest our chief occupation. 
The Emperor Wunwong retired before our eastern 
tribes; Weikeang trembled at us, and sued for our 
friendship. The ancient title of our chiefs has in the 
course of time been changed to that which I now bear. 
When the two races of ‘I'sin and Han contended in bat- 
tle, and filled the empire with tumult, our tribes were in 
full power: numberless was the host of armed warriors. 
with their bended bows. For seven days my ancestor 
hemmed in with his forces the Emperor Kaoute; until, 
by the contrivance of the minister, a treaty was con- 
eluded, and the princesses of China were yielded in mar- 
riage to our K’hans. Since the time of Hoyete and the 
Empress Leuhow, each successive generation has adher- 
ed to the established rule, and sought our alliance with 
its daughters. In the reign of the late Emperor Seuente, 
my brothers contended with myself for the rule of our 
nation, and its power was weakened until the tribes 
elected meas their chief. Iam a real descendant of the 
empire of Han.—] command a hundred thousand armed 
warriors. We have moved to the south, and approached 
the border, claiming an alliance with the imperial race. 
Yesterday, J despatched an envoy with tributary pre- 
sents, to demand a princess in marriage: but know not 
if the emperor will ratify the engagement with the cus- 
tomary oaths. The fineness of the season has drawn 
away our chiefs on a hunting excursion amidst the 
sandy steppes. May they meet with success, for we 
Tartars have no fields-—our bows and arrows are our 
sole means of subsistence. [ Exit. 


Enter Minister or Han, reciting verses. 
Mintster.—‘Let a man have the heart of a kite, and 
the talons of an eagle, 
Let him deceive his superiors, and oppress those below 
him 3 
Let him enlist flattery, insinuation, profligacy, and ava- 
rice on his side, 
And he will find them a lasting assistance through life.” 
I am no other than Maouyenshow, a minister of the 
sovereign of Han. By a hundred arts of specious flattery 
and address I have deceived the emperor, until he places 


and he follows iny counsel. Within the precincts of the 
palace, as without them, who is there but bows befure 
me—who is there but trembles at my approach? But 
observe the chief art which 1 have learned :—it is this; 
to persuade the emperor to keep aloof from his wise 
counsellors, and seek all his pleasures amidst the women 
of his palace, ‘Thus it is that I strengthen my power 
and greatness. But, in the midst of my lucubrations, 
here comes the emperor. 

Enter Emperor Yuenteattended by Eunuchs and women. 
Emperor. (Recites verses.)— 

“ During the ten generations that have succeeded our 

acquisition of empire, reat 

My race has alone possessed the four hundred distriets 
of the world : 

Long have the frontiers been bound in tranquillity by 
the ties of mutual oaths, ; 

And our pillow has been undisturbed by grief or 
anxiety.” , 
Behold in us the Emperor Yuente, of the race of Han. 

Our ancestor Kaoute emerged from a private station, 

and raised his family by extinguishing the dynasty of 

Tsin, and slaughtering their race. ‘Ten generations 








* Referred te at page 264, 


have passed away since he left this inheritance to us. 


. 


The four boundaries of the empire have been tranquil : 
the eight regions at rest! But not through our personal 
merits; we have wholly depended on the exertions of 
our civil and military rulers. On the demise of our late 
father, the female inmates of the palace were all dispers- 
ed, and our haram is now solitary and untenanted ;. but 
how shall this be endured! 


Min.—Consider, sir, that even the thriving husband- 


man may desire to change his partner ;, then, why not 
your majesty, whose title is the Son of Heaven, whose 
possessions ere the whole world! 
commissioners be. despatched. to.searcl: throughout the 
empire for all, of whatever rank, that is most beautiful 
between the ages cf fifteen and twenty,.for the peopling 
of the inner palace. 


May I advise, that 


Eme.—You say well. We appoint you at once our 


minister of selection, and will invest you with a written 
authority. Seareh-diligently through our realms ;. and 
when yuu have selected the most worthy, let us be 
provided with portraits of each, as a means of fixing our 
chuice. 
Jam Hanchenyu, the old inhabitant of the sandy waste; | us with an oceasion of rewarding. you on your return. 


By the merit of your services, you may supply 


[Exeunt. 
—— a 
ACT Ff. 
Enter Minister. 


Min. (Repeats verses.)— 


“The huge ingots of yellow gold I appropriate to my- 


self, 


T heed not th2 seas of blood which flow by perverting 


the laws: 


During life I am determined to have abundance of 


riches ; 
What care I for the curses of mankind after my death 2” 
Having received the emperor’s commission to search fat 


and wide for the most beaatiful damsels, I have fixed 
upon ninety-nine. Their families were glad to invite 
my selection by rich gifts, and the treasure that I have 
amassed is not sinall. 


On arriving yesterday at a dis- 
trict pertaining to Chingtoo city, | met with a maiden, 


daughter of one Wongchang. The brightness of her 
charms was piercing as an arrow! She was perfectly 


beautiful—and doubtless unparal'eled in the whole em- 
pire. But, unfortunately, her father is a cultivator of 
the land, not possessed of much wealth. When I in- 
sisted on a hundred ounces of gold to secure her being 
the chief object uf the insperial choice, they first pleaded 
their poverty,—and then, relying on her extraordinary 
beauty, rejected my offers altogether. I therefore left 
them.—(Considers awhile.) But no!—I have a better 
plan. (He knits his brows and matures his scheme.) I 
will disfigure her portrait im such manner, that when 
it reaches the emperor it shall seeure her being doomed 
to neglected seclusion.—Thus I shall contrive to make 
her unhappy for life—Base is the man who delights not 
in revenge! [Ezit. 


Night. Enter the Lavy CuaovuxEun, with two female at- 
tendants. 


Craov. (Recites verses.)- 

“ Thongh raised to be an inhabitant of the imperial 
dwelling, 
I have been long here without the good fortune to see 

my prinee + 
This beautiful night must F pass in Jonely solitude, 
With no companior but my lute to solace my retire- 

ment.” 

I am anative of Chingtoo city ; and my father’s oecupa- 
tion is husbandry. My mother dreamed on the day 
I was bern that the light of the moon shone on her 
bosom, but was soon cast low to the earth.* [ was just 
eighteen years of age when chosen as an inhabitant of 
the imperial palace; but the minister Maouyenshow, 
disappointed in the treasure which he demanded on my 
account, disfigured my portrait in such manner as to 
keep me out of the emperor’s presence ; and I now live 
in neglected solitude. While at home, [ learned a little 
music, and. could play a few airs on the lute. ~ Thus 
sorrowing in the stillness of midnight, let me practise 
one of my songs to dispel my griefs. (Begins to play on 
the lute.)t 


Enter Emperor, atfended by a Eunuch carrying a light. 


Emprror.—Since the beauties were selceted to grace 
our palace, we have not yet discovered a worthy object 





* Boding a short but fatal distinction to her offspring. 
+ The notes within parentheses are the same in the ori- 
ginal version. 
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on whom to fix our preference. Vexed and disappointed, 
we pass this day of leisure roaming in search of her 
who may be destined for our imperial choice. (Hears 
the lute.) 1s not that some lady’s lute ? 

ATTeNDsNT.—It is, I hasten to advise her of your 
majesty’s approach. 

mp.—No, hold! Keeper of the yellow gate, discover 
to what part of our palace that lady pertains; and bid 
her approach our presence: but beware lest you alarm 
her. 
Arrenp,—(Approaches in the direction of the sound, 
and speake.) What lady plays there? ‘The emperor 
comes: approach to meet him. (Lady advances.) 

Emr.—Keeper of the yellow gate, see that the light 
burns brightly within yvur gauze* lamp, and hold it 
nearer to us. ; 

Lapy.—(Approaching.) Had your handmaid but 
known it was your majesty, she would have been less 
tardy ; forgive, then, this delay ! 

Emr.—Traly this is a very perfect beauty! From 
what quarter come such superior charms? ‘ 

Lapy.—My name is Chaoukeun: my father culti- 
vates at Chingtoo the fields which he has derived from 
his family.—Born in an humble station, I am ignorant 
of the manners that befit a palace. 

Emr.—But with such uncommon attractions, what 
chance has kept you from our sight ? 

Lapy.— When I was chosen by the minister Maou- 
yenshow, he demanded of my father an amount of trea- 
sure which our poverty could not supply: he therefore 
disfigured my portrait, by representing a scar under the 
eyes, and caused me to be consigned to seclusion and 
neglect. ’ 

Emr.—Keeper of the yellow gate, bring us that pic- 
ture, that we may view it. (Sees the picture.) “ Ah, 
how has he dimmed the purity of the gem, bright as the 
waves in autumn !"t (Zo the attendant.) ‘Transmit 
our pleasure to the officer of the guard, to behead Maou- 
yenshow, and report to us his execution. ‘ 

Lapy,—My parents, sir, are subject to the tax in 
our native district. Let me entreat your majesty to 
remit their contributions and extend favovr towards 
them! 

Emp.—That shall readily be done. Approach and 
hear our imperial pleasure—We create you a princess 
of our palace. 

Lapy.—How unworthy is your handmaid of such gra- 
cious distinction! (Goes through the form of returning 
thanks.) Early to-morrow I attend your majesty’s com- 
mands in this place—The emperor is gone: let the 
attendants close the doors :—I will retire to rest. [Ezit. 

—fa>— 
ACT II. 
Enter K’uan or tue Tarrars, al the heal of his Tribes. 


K’nan.—I lately sent an envoy to the sovereign of 
Han, with the demand of a princess in marriage: but 
the emperor has returned a refusal, under a plea that 
the princess is yet too young. This answer gives me 
greattrouble. Had he not plenty of ladies in his palace, of 
whom he might have sent me one? The difference was 
of little consequence.§ Let me recall my envoy with all 
speed, for I must invade the south with our forces.— 
And yet I am unwilling to break a truce of so many 
years’ standing! We must see how matters turn out, 
and be guided by the event. 


Enter Minister or Han. 


Min.—The severity with which I extorted money, in 
the selection of beauties for the palace, led me to dis- 
figure the picture of Chaoukeun, and consign her thereby 
to neglected seclusion. But the emperor fell in with 
her, obtained from her the truth, and condemned me to 
lose my head. I contrived to make my escape—though 
I have now no home to receive me. I will take this 
true portrait of Chaoukeun, and show it to the Tartar 
K’han, persuading him to demand her from the emperor, 
who will no doubt be obliged to yield her up. A long 
journey has brought me to this spot, and from the troops 
of men and horses I conclude I have reached the Tartar 





* Instead of glass, to defend it from the wind. 

tThe passages with inverted commas are selected 
from the musical portion. 

+ The principal taxes in China are, the land-tax, cus- 
toms, salt monopoly, and personal service ; which last is 
the source of much oppression to the lowest orders, who 
have nothing but their labour to contribate. 

§ The honour of the imperial alliance being the chief 


camp.—( Addresses himself to somebody.) Leader, inform 
King Hanchenyu, that a great minister of the empire uf 
Han is come to wait on him. 

K’uan. (On being informed.)—Command him to ap- 
prooch., (Seeing Maouyenshow.) What person are you? 

Min.—I am a minister of Han. In the western palace 
of the emperor is a lady, named Chaoukeun, of rare and 
su) passing charms. When your envoy, great king, came 
to demand a princess, this lady would have answered 
the summons ; but the Emperor of Han could not bring 
himself to part with her, azd refused to yield her up. I 
repeatedly renewed my bitter repreaches, and asked how 
he could bear, for the sake of a woman’s beauty, to im- 
plicate the welfare of two nations. For this the emperor 
would have beheaded me; and I therefore escaped with 
the portrait of the lady, which I present, great king, to 
yourself. Should you send away an envoy with the 
picture to demand her, she must certainly be delivered 
up. Here is the portrait. (Hands it up.) 

K’nan.—Whence could so beautiful a female have 
appeared in the world! If I can only obtain her, my 
wishes are complete. Immediately shall an envoy be 
despatched, and my ministers prepare a letter to the 
emperor cf Han, demanding her in marriage as the con- 
dition of peace. Should he refuse, I will presently 
invade the south: his hills and rivers shall be exposed 
to ravage. Our warriors will commence by hunting, as 
they proceed on their way ; and thus gradually entering 
the frontiers, 1 shall be ready to act as may best suit 
the occasion. [Ezit. 


Palace of Han. Enter Lavy, attended by females. 


Prin.—A long period has elapsed since I had to thank 
his majesty for his choice. The empcror’s fondness for 
me is so great, that he has still nzglected to-hold a 
court. I hear he is now gone to the hall of audience, 
and will therefore ornament myself at my toilet, and 
be adorned and prepared to wait or him at his return. 
(Stands opposite to a mirror.*) 


Enter Emperor. 


Emr.—Since we first met with Chaoukeun in the 
western palace, we have been as it were deranged and 
intoxicated: a long interval has elapsed since we held a 
court; and on entering the hall of audience this dey, 
we waited not until the assembly had dispersed, but 
returned hither to obtain a sight of her. (Perceiving 
the princess.) Let us not alarm her, but observe in secret 
what she is doing. (Comes close behind, and looks over 
her.) “Reflected in that round mirror, she resembles 
the lady in the moon.”’t 


Enter Preswent, and an officer in waiting. 


PresipentT. (Recites verses.)— 

“ Ministers should devote themselves to the regulation 
of the empire ; 

They should be occupicd with public cares in the hall 
of government : 

But they do nought but attend at the banquets in the 
palace : 

When have they employed a single day in the ‘service 
of their prince ?” 

This day, when the audience was concluded, an envoy 
arrived from the Tartars to demand Chaoukeun in mar- 
riage, as the only condition of peace. It is my duty to 
report this to his majesty, who has retired to his western 
palace. Here I must enter. (Perceiving the emperor.) 
[ report to your majesty that Hanchenyu, the leader of 
the northern foreigners, sends an envoy to declare that 
Maouyenshow has presented to him the portrait of the 
princess, and that he demands her in marriage as the 
only condition of peace. If refused, he will invade the 
south with great power, and our rivers and hills will be 
exposed to rapine. 

Emp.—In vain do we maintain and send forth armies: 
vain are the crowds of civil and military officers about 
our palace! Which of them will drive back for us these 
foreign troops? They are all afraid of the Tartar 
swords and arrows! But if they cannot exert themselves 
to expel the barbarians, why call for the princess to pro- 
pitiate them ? 

Presip.—The foreigners say that through your ma. 





* The proper Chinese mirror is of metal, and circular. 
—Vide infra. 

+ Changngo, the goddess of the moon, gives her name 
to the finely curved eyebrows (Ngomei) of the Chinese 
ladies, which are compared to the lunar crescent when 


jesty’s devoted fundness for the princess, the affairs of 
your empire are falling into ruin. They declare that if 
the guvernment does not yield her up, they will put 
their army in motion. and subdue the country, Your 
servant reflects, that Chow-wong, who lost his empire 
and life entirely through his blind devotion to Takee, ig 
a fit example to warn your majesty. Our army is weak, 
and needs the talents of a fit general. Should we op. 
pose the Tartars, and be defeated, what will remain tg 
us? Let your majesty give up your fondness for the 
princess, to save your people. 

Orr.—The envoy waits without for an audience, 

Emr.—Well ; command that he approach us. 


Enter Envoy. 


Envoy.—Hanchenyu, K’han of the Tartars, sends me, 
his minister, to state before the great sovereign of Han, 
that the northern tribes and the southern empire have 
long been bound in peace by mutual alliances; but that 
ervoys being twice sent to demand a princess, his requi. 
sitions have been refused. The late minister, Maou- 
yenshow, took with him the portrait of a beautiful lady, 
and presented it to the K’han, who now sends me, his 
envoy, on purpose to demand the Lady Chaoukeun, and 
no other, as the only condition of peace between the 
two nations. Should your majesty refuse, the K’han 
has a countless army of brave warriors, and will forth. 
with invade the south to try the chances of war. I trast 
your majesty will not err in your decision. 

Emr.—The envoy may retire to repose himself in his 
lodging. (Ezit the envoy.) Let our civil and military 
officers consult, and report to us the best mode of caus. 
ing the foreign troops to retire, without yielding up the 
princess to propitiate them. They take advantage of the 
compliant softness of her temper. Were the Empress 
Leuliow alive—Iet her utter a word,——which of them 
would dare to be of a different opinion ?—It would seem 
that, for the future, instead of men for ministers, we 
need only have fair women to keep our empire in peace! 

Prin.—In return for your majesty’s bounties, it is 
your handmaid’s duty to brave death to serve you. I 
can cheerfully enter into this foreign alliance, for the 
sake of producing peace, and shall leave behind mea 
name still green in history.--But my affection for your 
majesty, how am I to lay aside! 

Emr.—Alas, I* know too well that I can do no. more 
than yourself! 

Presip.—lI entreat your majesty to sacrifice your love, 
and think of the security of your dynasty.t Ilasten, 
sir, to send the princess on her way ! 

Emp.—Let her this day advance a stage on her jour- 
ney, and be presented to the envoy.—To-morrow we will 
repair as far as the bridge of Pahling, and give her a 
parting feast. 

Presip.—Alas! sir, this may not be! 
on us the contempt of these barbarians. 

Emp.—We have complied with all our minister’s pro- 


It will draw 





positions—shall they not, then, accede to ours? Be it as 
it may, we will witness her departure—and then return 
home to hate the traitor Maouyenshow ! 
Prestp.—Unwillingly we advise that the princess 
be sacrificed for the sake of peace: but the envoy is 
instructed to insist upon her alone—and from ancient 
times, how often hath the nation suffered for a woman’s 
beauty ! 
Prin.—Though I go into exile for the nation’s good, 
yet ill can I bear to part from your majesty! [Ezeunt. 
—>— 
ACT III. 


Enter Envoy, escorting the Princess, with a band of 
music. 


Prin.—Thus was I, in spite of the treachery of Maou- 
yenshow, who disfigured my portrait, seen and exalted 
by his majesty: but the traitor presented a truer like- 
ness to the Tartar king, who comes at the head of an 
army to demand me, with a threat of seizing the coun- 
try. There is no remedy—I must be yielded up to 
propitiate the invaders! How shall I bear the rigours— 
the winds and frosts of that foreign land! It has been 
said of old, that “ surpassing beautyt is often coupled 


—— 





*The imperial pronoun “T chin,” we, is with very 
good taste supplied by I in these impassioned passages. 
t Literally, “ the gods of the land of grain,” who grant 
their territory to a particular family. 
t This is a very old sentiment, out of China: 
* Sed vetat optari faciem Lucretia qualem 
Ipsa habuit: cuperet Rutile Virginia gibbum 
Accipere, atque suam Rutile dare.” 
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with an unhappy fate.” Let me grieve, then, without 
entertaining fruitless resentment at the effects of my 
own attractions. 


Enter Emrrror, attended by his several officers. 


. Emr.—This day we take leave of the princess at 
Pahling bridge! (To his ministers.) Can ye not yet de. 
vise a way to send out these foreign troops, without 
yielding up the princess for the sake of peace? (De- 
scends from his horse, and appears to grieve with Chuou- 
keun.) Let our attendants delay awhile, till we have 
conferred the parting cup. 

Envoy.—Lady, let us urge you to proceed on your 
way—the sky darkens, and night is coming on. 

Prin—Alas! when shall I again behold your majes- 
ty ? I will take off my robes of distinction and leave them 
behind me. To-day in the palace of Han—to-morrow | 
shall be espoused toa stranger. I cease to wear these 
splendid vestments—they shall no longer adorn my 
beauty in the eyes of men! 

Envoy.—Again let us urge you, princess, to depart ; 
we have delayed but too long already ! 

Emr.—’Tis done !—Princess, when you are gone, let 
your thoughts forbear to dwell with sorrow and resent- 
ment upon us! (They part.\—And am I the great mo. 
narch of the line of Han ?* 

Presip.—Let your majesty cease to dwell with such 
grief upon this subject | 

Emp.-- She is gone! In vain have we maintained 
those armed heroes on the frontier.t Mention but 
swords and spears, and they tremble at their hearts like 
a young deer. The princess has this day performed 
what belonged to themselves: and yet do they affect the 
semblance of men !”* 

Presip.-Your majesty is entreated to return tu the 
palace: dwell not so bitterly, sir, on her memory :— 
allow her to depart! 

Emp.—* Did I not think of her, I had a heart of iron 
—a heart of irou! The tears of my grief stream in n 
thousand channels. This evening shall her likeness be 
suspended in the palace, wheré I will sacrifice to it— 
and tapers with their silvery light shall illuminate her 
chamber.” 

Presip.—Let your majesty return to the palace—the 
princess is already far distant! [Ezeunt. 


The Tartar camp. Enter K’uan at the head of his 
tribes, leading in the princess. 


K’uan.--The Emperor of Han having now, in observ- 
ance of old treaties, yielded up to me the Lady Chaou- 
keun in marriage, I take her as my rightful queen. The 
two nations shall enjoy the benefits of peace. (Zo his 
generals.) Leaders, transmit my commands to the army 
to strike our encampment, and proceed to the north. 
(They march.) 


The river Amoor.t Tartar army on its march. 


Prin.—What place is this? 

Envoy.—It is the river of the Black Dragon, the fron- 
tier of the Tartar territories and those of China. This 
southern shore is the emperor’s: on the noithern side 
commences our Tartar dominion. 

Prin.—(To the K’han.) Great king, I take a cup of 
wine, and pour a libation towards the south—my last 
farewell to the emperor (pours the libation.) Emperor of 
Han, this life is finished—I await thee in the next! 
(Throws herself into the river.) 


The K’nan in great consternation, endeavours to save her, 
but in vain. 


K’nan.—Alas ! alas !—-so determined was her purpose 
against this foreign alliance--she has thrown herself 
into the stream, and perished! *Tis done, and remedi- 
less! Let her sepulchre be on this river’s bank, and be 
it called “the verdant tomb.”§ She is no more; and 
vain has been our enmity with the dynasty of Han! 
The traitor Maouyenshow was the author of all this 
misery. (To an officer.) Take Maouyenshow, and let 
him be delivered over to the emperor for punishment. 





*“Lie there, thou shadow of an emperor !”—Mark 
Anthony. 


t+ It may be observed, that the great wall is never once 


‘expressly mentioned through this drama. ‘The expres- 


sion used is peensih, the border, or frontier. The wall 
had existed two hundred years at this time, but the rval 
frontier was beyond it. 

+Or Saghalien, which falls into the sea of Ochotsk. 

§ Said to exist now, and to be green all round the 
year, j 





I will return to our former friendship with the dynasty 
vf Han. We will renew and long preserve the senti- 
ments of relationship. The traitor disfigured the portrait 
to injure Choaukeun—then deserted his sovereign, and 
stole over to me, whom he prevailed on to demand the 
lady in marriage. How little did I think that she would 
thus precipitate herself into the stream, and perish !— 
In vain did my spirit melt at the sight of her! But if I 
detained this profligate and traitorous rebel, he would 
certainly prove to us a root of misfortune :—-it is better 
to deliver him fur his reward to the Emperor of Han. 
with whom I will renew, and long retain, our old feel- 
ings of relationship and amity. [Eaeunt. 
— 
ACT IV. 
Enter Emperor, with an attendant. 

Emp.--Since the princess was yielded to the Tartars, 
we have not held an audience. Tie lonely silence of 
night but increases our melancholy! We take the pic- 
ture of that fair-one and suspend it here, as some small 
solace to our griefs. (To the attendant.) Keeper of the 
yellow gate, behold, the incense in yonder vase is burnt 
out: hasten then to add some more. * Though we can. 
not see her, we may at least retain this shadow ; and, 
while life remains, betoken our regard.” But oppressed 
and weary, we would fain take a little repose. (Lies 
down to sleep.) 


The princess appears before him in a vision.* 


Prin.—Delivered over as a captive to appease the 
barbarians, they would have conveyed me to their 
northern country: but I took an occasion to clude them, 
and have escaped back. Is not this the emperor, my 
sovereign? Sir, behold me again restored. (A Yartar 
soldier appears in the vision.) 

Sortp.—While I chanced to. sleep, the lady, our cap- 
tive, has made her escape, and returned home. In eager 
pursuit of her, I have reached the imperial palace.—Is 
not this she ?—(Carries her off.) 


The emperor starts from his sleep. 


Emp.—We just saw the princess returned—but alas, 
how quickly has she vanished! “In bright day she 
answered not to our call—but when morning dawned on 
our troubled sleep, a vision presented her in this spot.” 
(Hears the wild-fowl’st cry) “ Hark, the passing fowl! 
screamed twice or thrice !—-Can it know there is one so 
desolate as 1?” (Cries repeated.) ‘ Perhaps worn out 
and weak, hungry and emaciated, they bewail at once 
the broad nets of the south and the tough bows of the 
north.” (Cries repeated.) ‘The screams of those water- 
birds but increase our melancholy. 

Atrenp.—Let your majesty cease this sorrow, and 
have some regard to your sacredf person. 

Emp.—-My sorrov's aze beyond control. ‘Cease to 
upbraid this excess of feeling, since ye are all subject to 
the same. Yon doleful cry is not the note of the swal- 
low on the carved rafters, nor the song of the variegated 
bird upon the blossoming tree. The princess has aban- 
doned her home! Know ye in what place she grivves, 
listening like me to the screams of the wild bird ?” 


Enter Presipent. 


Presiv.—This day, after the close of the morning 
council, a foreign envoy appeared, bringing with him 
the fettered traitor Maouyenshow. He announces that 
the renegade, by deserting his allegiance, led to the 
breach of truce, and occasioned all these calamities. 
The princess is no more! and the K’han wishes for 
peace and friendship between the two nations. The 
envoy attends, with reverence, your imperial decision. 

Emp.—Then strike off the traitor’s head, and be it 
presented ay »n offering to the shade of the princess! 
Let a fit banquet be got ready for the envoy, preparatory 
to his return. (Recites these verses.) 

“At the fall of the leaf, when the wild-fowl’s ery was 
heard in the recesses of the palace, 





* There is nothing in this more extravagant than the 
similar vision in the tragedy of Richard III. 

t Yengo, a species of wild goose, (as well as the 
Yuenyang, anas nobilis,) is the emblem in China of 
intersexual uttachment and fidelity, being said never to 
pair again after the loss of its mate. An image of it is 
worshipped by newly-married couples. Inhabiting the 
northern regions during summer, these birds migrate in 
winter towards the southern extremes. 

t Loongte, literally “dragon person.” The emperor’s 
throne is called the “ dragon seat.” 


Sad dreams returned to our lonely pillow; we thought 
of her through the night: 

Her verdant tomb remains—but where shall we seek 
herself? 

The perfidious painter’s head shall atone for the 
beauty which he wronged.” 


THE END. 





From the London Monthly Magazine. 


A Wisit to the Great St. Bernard 
IN THE AUTUMN oF 1833. 


The ascent of the St. Bernard occupies generally a 
period of about ten hours; it is merely, what it has been 
called, “a secundary Alpine pass.” There are, of course, 
objects of considerable interest on the route (for in what 
part of Switzerland are there none ?); and, besides pecu- 
iiar attractions, the scenery here partakes of that majes- 
tic character, which will be found more or less to distin- 
guish all mountainous districts. Here, to be sure, are not 
the glaciers of Chamouni, or of the Oberland; but the eye 
lingers on many an Alpine torrent, hurrying from moun- 
tain to rock, and from rock to hill; with some, the amaz- 
ing volumes of water come thundering at once down 
some declivity, rising again in the purest vapour; while 
others come frothing over ledges of rock thousands of 
feet in elevation; and you may see rainbows, coming 
and going with the sun, sit hovering in its spray. There, 
too, on the hill-side, repose the huge pines and mighty 
timbers, all rotting together in confusion, where they 
have been prostrated by the storm ; and on every side are 
to be scen gigantic masses of rock, the natural supports 
of which having been undermined by ages, they have been 
precipitated by their own weight, and slid off bodily into 
the vale below. Now and then, too, a report from the 
rifle of the chamois-hunter breaks smartly upon the ear, 
re-echoed from a liundred points; and sometimes, though 
of course more rarely, the hunter himself may be seen 
descending from the heights, in the dress peculiar to his 
vocation, and with the animal he has killed swung around 
the body. Even the numerous goats, and the stray cattle 
with their enormous bells, bring with them the interest 
of association, adding life to the solitary grandeur of 
such a scene; and not unfrequently the imperial eagle of 
the Alps, that terror of' the goatherd, darts forth into view 
from his lofty retreat, or sails impudently about your path. 

About half way lies the hamlet of St. Pierre ; here it is 
usual for the traveller to seize the only opportunity that 
offers of rest and refreshment, unless, indeed, a desolate 
hovel, which the avarice of sume individual has erected 
still higher up in the mountains, can be called a place of 
entertainment. On quitting St. Pierre, you begin to feel 
the real mountain air, and to wrap your cloak more 
closely around you, for the elevation is already considera- 
ble, and becomes every moment progressively greater. 
Beyond this point, too, the path is more liable to be miss- 
ed, as the great landmarks of mountains on either side, 
no longer serve as guides, and preclude the wandering of 
travellers. ‘The great danger now is the concealment of 
the track by snow, for if there be any foul weather in 
this cold region, it will of course be a snow-storm; and 
now, at last, the head of the mountain is itself visible, 
towering some thousands of feet above the clouds, if 
clouds there should unluckily be; but if it could be seen 
as I saw it, om the clearest of October’s davs, with its 
snows beautifully set against a deep-blue sky in the back- 
ground—perhaps nature could not present a more sublime 
object than the St. Bernard—unless, indeed, it were its 
loftier neighbour, Mont Blanc itself. 

Reaching the spot where the mountain rises more 
abruptly, the traveller must prepare himself for a rougher 
and more careful ascent; not unfrequently he will find 
himself compelled to climb up with hand and foot the 
different steeps that present themselves. ‘There is much 
sameness and little interest in this occupation; but it 
does not last long before a low-roofed shed becomes visi- 
ble, on the right of the path, which is styled “The Re- 
fuge.” This hovel, which is nothing more than four bare 
walls, with a roofing to them, and without even a door 
to the entrance, was built for the temporary reception of 
such travellers as are too late to reach the Hospice that 
day, or are too fatigued to proceed farther ; the building, 
such as it is, is also useful in case of accidents: here the 
servants of the Hospice, accompanied by the dogs, lie in 
wait every day, when the season is unfavourable, for the 
relief of travellers; and should they not return at a cer- 
tain and fixed hour, it is concluded at the Hospice that 
something is wrong, and the monks, one and all, go forth 
in a body, with food and restoratives, to their assistance. 

About a stone’s throw from the Refuge, but standing 
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more off from the. path, is another lonely shed; this is 
the bone-house; as the distance from this spot to the 
Hospice is somewhat considerable, it was found neces- 
sary to build here a receptacle. for the bodies of those who 
had unhappily fallen asleep in the snow, or who had 
been killed by avalanches. 

The first view of the Hospice breaks suddenly upon 
the eye, when but a stone’s throw from its bleak looking 
walls; it seems to start up suddenly as it were from the 
elevation on which it stands, having about it a comfort- 
less naked look, and unrelieved of course by a single tree 
or even shrub. ‘The materials of which it is composed 
are from the rock on which it has been built, and the only 
naturak advantage it possesses is the neighbourhood of a 
lake, which is ice more than three fourths of the year: 
it is the highest habitation of the known world, and said 
to be upwards of eight thousand feet above the level of 
the sea. The pass by it into Italy is a saving of two 
days. On the steps of the door generally may be seen 
lying one of the celebrated dogs ; the moment you are in 
view, you are welcomed with the deep and peculiar bark 
of these animals, and having once noticed him and thus 
introduced yourself you are friends forthwith; it is even 
prudent to do this, for I was afterwards told that in the 
event of neglecting it you are sure to be be watched by 
the animal during your stay, and perhaps suspected to be 
what you ought not to be. As I approached the build- 
ing, my attention was particularly attracted to three or 
four Ttalian boys, who were gazing about the premises 
with intense curiosity, though they were but lightly clad, 
and stood shivering in the pitiless blast of these moun- 
tains, with their arms folded over their. breasts; they 
seemed to be feeling for the first time the immense dif- 
ference between the atmosphere they were in and that of 
their own sunny Italy ; one of then had a monkey for a 
companion, another a cage of white mice, and a third 
music ; they informed me in the house that these boys 
came across the mountain in such shoals, upon their way 
to England, that it has been found imperative from the 
scantiness of provisions to allot them only a certain por- 
tion of food each. They also sleep three or four together 
in one apartment. 

A few yards from the Hospice itself stands the charnel- 
house,-a low square building, distinguished only as to its 
exterior by a massy grated window. Here repose, and 
have reposed for centuries, the bodies or bones of all those 
who have met their fate on this mountain, from frost or 
accident. Decomposition goes on, of course, very slowly 
here, and though the floor of this apartment is covered 
to some depth with confused bones, yet the bodies which 
still stand against the walls, or lie reclined in great num- 
bers, are in a state of wonderful preservation; the flesh 
still remaining upon the bones, has the appearance of 
shrivelled parchment, and, notwithstanding the number 
of bodies, the nicest sense of smeliing could detect no- 
thing offensive. But the eye is the organ that is offend- 
ed upon entering this dead-house: the teeth, and hair, 
and even eyes, still remain upon all that have not actual- 
ly fallen to pieces, and the expression of the countenance, 
yet more horrible in death, is still there which it had in 
the moment of dissolution. ‘The more general expres- 
sion is that of grinning (the effect of extreme cold upon 
the jaws;) but there are some faces among them not to 
be overlooked, which give horrible evidence of the acutest 
suffering. There is one corpse, in particular, of a woman 
enfolding in her arms her infant child; she is in a kneel- 
ing attitude, and the expréssion in the face of the dead 
betrays the most extreme mental anguish that could be 
conceived. Even in death the child is folded to the 
breast. with a mother’s last grasp, and it never was at- 
tempted to loosen it. In the centre of the room, upon a 
shell a little elevated, lies the last victim of death in his 
winding-sheet. The body at present there is that of a 
servant who died some years ago—there being no other 
burial-place even for the domestics of the Hospice. The 
monks themselves are, of course, buried in the vaults of, 
their chapel. . ‘ 

The fraternity consists of fifteen persons, including a 
principal ; their ranks are supplied, in ease of death, from 
the priesthood in the canton below, and, though it would 
seem to be a change for the worse, yet it is looked upon 
as promotion to become a brother of the convent. The 
brethren are obliged to go down at intervals to recruit 
themselves in the valley, either at St. Pierre or Martigny, 
for otherwise it has been found that the human frame is 
incapable of standing such a continued siege of frost. 
Certainly, the existence of such an institution as this, and 
the fact that men can be found to live under it, speaks 
highly for humanity ; for, in fact, what higher effort of 
philanthropy can be carried? The monks seem to spend 





the greater part of their day in prayer, and service ap. 


peared to be constantly going forward in their chapel 
Their profession of faith is Catholic; but, be their creed 
what it may, these ecclesiastics seem to comprehend the 
true spirit, and practise the best part of religion—* love 
towards one another.” For the entertzinment of their 
guests no charge whatever is made by these hospitable 
men, and from the poorer or larger class no remuneration 


of any kind is expected. There is, indeed, fitted up in 


the vestibule of the chapel, a box (having in its lid a 
small aperture) “ for the benefit of the unfortunate,” and 
it is usual for the richer visiters to testify their gratitude 
in this way; but even if the proceeds of this collection 
were applied towards supporting the expenses of the es- 
tablishment, they would supply a very inadequate fund 
indeed. Provisions and even fire-wood are forwarded 
from Martigny, of course with great labour and at con- 
siderable expense ; and for such purposes the mules and 
servants of the society are under the necessity of descend- 
ing the mountain every day. There is always an aver- 
age number of guests to entertain, for even if the weather 
be too unfavourable for travellers to make the pass, then 
the persons already there are snowed up, and must of 
course be fed and catered for during their stay. The 
truth is, such an establishment is not, and never could be, 
maintained by the chance contributions of any passing 
strangers ; a tax is laid in the first place upon the inhabit- 
ants of the Valais, perhaps in the shape of provisions ; 
and secondly, it is supported by bequests and the liberal 
donations of patriotic individuals. 

We must not forget to mention, casually at least, the 
dogs of the convent. ‘The appearance of these celebrated 
animals, and the duties allotted to them, have been so of- 
ten described, that it is perhaps needless to be diffuse on 
the subject here. Many are the lives reported to have 
been saved through thcir assistance ; they effect, in short, 
what human aid never could contrive. Py their wonder- 
ful instinct they are enabled to discover and trace the 
path, however concealed by snow. They roam over the 
mountain day and night, and should they fall in with any 
poor wretch who has wandered from the track, or who is 
disabled by accident, they either lead the way for him as 
a guide, or fly back alone for assistance. It is reported 
that the original breed is lost ; but this is not admitted at 
the convent, and at any rate the present race seem suffi- 
ciently sagacious and efficient for the duties assigned 
them. There are now but five of these animals employ- 
ed, but they are far from being scarce, and when un- 
trained may be purchased by strangers for a sum varying 
from two to six Napoleons. The mountaincers, and even 
the peasants of the valley below, are often to be seen 
with a dog of St. Bernard attendant upon them, and do 
not at all scruple paying the value of so noble a com- 
panion. ‘The dogs are never bred on the mountain, in 
consequence of the severity of its atmosphere ; but there 
is a kennel for them at St. Pierre, and again another at 
Martigny. 

On. reaching the Hospice, travellers are immediately 
received with the greatest hospitality, and every want is 
attended to; a bed-chamber is allotted to each person, but 
in consequence of the extreme cold in these upper apart- 
ments, the guests are cautioned not to remain there (un- 
less it be for repose) any longer than is absolutely 
necessary. They are afterwards ushered into the antique 
looking saloon, at the entrance of which stands a fine 
slab of black marble, having on it a Latin inscription, 
and erected by the republic of the Valais in gratitude to 
Napoleon. The saloon, or receiving chamber, is a curi- 
ous wainscoted apartment, having about it a very mo- 
nastic air, but a little spoiled, as it seemed to me, from 
the presence-of several fantastic trifles from Brighton ; 
the gift probably of some well-meaning lady, who has 
reached the convent. In this apartment you are left to 
amuse yourself till six o’clock, the supper hour (should 
you arrive before that time), and there are not wanting 
several objects of interest to engage the attention. The 
Album of St. Bernard, or traveller’s book, is a curious 
record of facts and opinions. In this it is usual for every 
one to write his name, and whatever else his fancy or 
gratitude may dictate. It does not seem to have been 
kept for more than three years, or if it has there has been 
sad depredation committed upon its leaves by the auto- 
graph-hunters. I observed there in particular, one grate- 
ful acknowledgment coming from a whole family, who 
had been saved from probable destruction. It was dated 
in the winter of 1832. This family, it seems, was cross- 
ing the mountain into Italy, when a snow storm came 
on, and they wandered from the path. They fell indeed 
over no precipices, but most of the party were up to their 
arms in snow, and in fact, had given themselves over for 
lost, when the dogs came upon them. 


‘ Adjoining the saloon is a small room or cabinet, con- 


taining coins and other Roman antiquities. These were 
all dug up near the Lake or on the site of the present 


there was a temple to Jupiter. Among the coins I no. 
ticed a gold piece with the head and superscription of 
Romulus. Here are also a few good pictures, and { per- 
ceived in one uf the frames Landseer’s fine engraving of 
the Dogs of St. Bernard, which the Holy Fathers are not 
a little proud of. It is clear, however, (as they themselves 
observe,) that the artist could never have been at the con. 
vent, or if he had, he has sacrificed truth to effect. ‘There 
are no trees of any description on the mountain. The 
outline given of the building in the distance is as unlike 
may be, and the costume of the monks is very unfaith. 
ul. - 

At the hour of six you are received at supper by one 

of the monks, who do the honours in rotation. I was 
fortunate enough to be present when this was the prin. 
cipal’s office. ‘There were, besides myself, two American 
gentlemen, who had ascended that day from the Italian 
side. The monk addressed himself attentively to each 
of us in turn, and had about him so little of the recluse 
that he seemed rather the courtier and man of the world, 
Every information we could seek he was ready and even 
anxious to afford ; and as we naturally desired that which 
was local, he willingly gave us every particular of the 
establishment. The substance of the conversation has 
been already laid before the reader. 
It is the custom of the monks to retire betimes to their 
cells; the time of going to rest is of course left optional 
to their guests, but it is easy to see they would be more 
pleased by keeping early hours,—and no one is very 
anxious to keep watch after a toilsome day’s journey. 

In the morning those who can rise in time, may be 
much gratified by attending service in chapel; and it is 
considered a compliment to do so: here, too, is a fine 
monument of General Dessaix well worthy attention ; the 
general was buried in this spot by order of Napoleon; 
the monument itself being forwarded from the French 
capital. 

After the service, we were received at the breakfast- 
table by our entertainer as before; he afterwards sent a 
dumestic for a large bunch of keys, and obligingly offer. 
ed to show us whatever else was attractive in the house. 
The library contains an extensive collection of valuable 
and rare books; many of them, however, seemed to be in 
manuscript, and somewhat veuerable. There is also 
another cabinet of natural curiosities upstairs, having, 
besides, an excellent electrical machine, and several valu- 
able miscellanies, presented, I was told, principally by 
Arnecrican travellers. 

When we had thus seen all, the principal of the con- 
vent tovk Jeave of us kindly ;—for it is expected of course, 
should the weather permit, that you proceed on your 
journey, and make way for new guests. Such, then, is 
this admirable institution, the Hospice af St. Bernard;— 
a spot, not only interesting from historical association, 
but which all who have visited, can hardly fail to think 
better and more nobly of their species! I. F. 


Geneva, October, 1833. 
——- 
VENICE. 


Venice, the proud, noble Venice, has sunk from her 
palmy state. A nobleman of the place lately deceased, 
formerly had lying at bis door six or eight gondolas of 
his own, with their crews. His place was one of the 
most splendid on the grand canal. His elder daughters 
matched with the first families in Venice, and received a 
splendid dowry from their father. In his old age the 
only resource for himself and two unmarried daughters, 
was selling a collection of antiquities, given over to him 
as the only payment in the power of a noble son-in-law, 
whose sinking fortunes he endeavoured to support at the 
expense of his own. There were above 200,000 souls in 
Venice in 1700; now there is barely half the number. 
There were formerly 8000 gondolicrs, now there are but 
2000. There was formerly 3000 private gondolas be- 
longing to the nobility, now the number is scarcely worth 
mentioning. Lord Byron remarked, that in a single 
year seventy-two patrician mansions were demolished, 
and that only a positive order on the part of the govern- 
ment prevented a wider ruin. M. Simond says that 
“Venice has no manufactures, no industry, no great river 
to bring her the commerce of the interior. She is no 
longer a.capital, has no carnival, no inquisition ; no doge 
who marries the sea. The navigable passages by which 
the laden boats pass across the lagoons are daily filling 
up. The mud of the Brenta and other rivers increases 
the shallows. And the time approaches when Venice will 





be only a great ruin in the midst of pestilent marshes.” 


building, where it seems in the time of the Romans — 
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From the last number of Silliman’s Journal. 


qaacent of PHount Ztwa, 


BY SIDNEY L. JOHNSON, 


Late tutor in Yale College, and teacher in the United 
States squadron, in the Mediterranean. 


A wish to ascend Mount Etna was, at first, the chief 
motive of our visit to Catania, but before departure, our 
hopes of reaching the summit were somewhat diminish- 
ed. Since the snow fell, several parties liad attempted it, 
but all without success. We often gazed upon it from 
our ships in the harbour of Syracuse, where. it presented 
the singular appearance of a perfect cone of snow of 
astounding size, to whose dazzling whiteness the vertex 
tipped with black and tufted with a graceful plume of 
smoke, afforded the only relief. From the more com- 
manding heights of Epipole, we could trace the sides 
lower down; the skirts of the snow were dappled with 
the naked patches of dark rock, then disappeared, and the 
broad green base presented a cheerful contrast to the 
cold and glittering summit. 

On our approach and entrance to Catania, the moun- 
tain was entirely veiled from view by clouds, and the rain 
descended in torrents. Had this weather continued a lit- 
tle longer than it did, we might have departed without 
ocular proof of the existence of elevated ground in that 
vicinity. But after two or three days, a delightful change 
inspired us with strong hopes of accomplishing our de- 
sires, and we determined -upon an immediate attempt. 

Our arrangements were made for riding up as far as 
Nicolosi, on the 22d of February. Abbate, or landlord, 
had provided every necessary refreshment ; and with a 
due supply of extra clothing, we mounted and were in 
motion by 4 p. m. Our party consisted of four, and 
was guided to the resting place for the night by our 
humorous and obliging host. A few steps brought us 
from the hotel in the Corso, to the Strada Etnea: these 
are the two finest streets of Catania, the former stretch- 
ing from the sea, to the west quite through the city; the 
latter cutting it at right angles, and running towards the 
mountain from which it is named. As we turned the 
corner into this street, it seemed to extend nearly the 
whole of the route which we were to take, that is, to a 
distance of thirty miles and with a continuous ascent, to 
the elevation of 10,000 feet. Its line of direction cuts 
the mountaia high up, but unfortunately a little to the 
south of its apex. A slight deviation westerly would 
have presented the whole rise of Etna, from its com- 
mencement midway through Etna street, up to the smoky 
crest of the crater, and terminated a long vista of 
palaces with the sublimest object in the world. 


Sallying from the city by a cottage delightfully situ- 
ated at the extremity of the street, we followed, for the 
first six miles, the new and excellent carriage road, lead- 
ing to Messina. We passed through a toll-gate, and it 
struck me as the first I had scen out of my own country. 
Two or three villages skirted the first part of the way 
with houses, and these with the fields and vineyards 
evinced a more thriving and happy population than we 
had noticed elsewhere in Sicily. Shortly after leaving 
the city, Abbate told us, we were passing over the port 
of Ulysses. It had been completely filled up by lava at 
an unknown period; that of Catania, on the other hand, 
owes its formation to the eruption of 1669. We dismount- 
ed and went a short distance from the road, to see an ex- 
tinct crater. It must be a very ancient one; it presented 
the appearance of an irregular bowl, not more than two 
rods in diaméter at the brim and with a small jagged 
orifice at the bottom : stones were dropped into this, and 
the sounds indicated frequent collision with the sides of 
the cavity, and but a trifling perpendicular descent. 


_ About six o'clock, we reached Nicolosi, after an up-hill 
ride of twelve miles. ‘The elevation, by the observations 
of Schow and Gemmelaro, is 2128 Paris feet, or about 

60 English feet. The evening air was rather keener 
than usual, but the fig, the orange, and the pomegranate, 
Were evidences of a general security from frost. On the 
left of the village, towered the height of 1000 feet, the 
fcorched and menacing Monti Rossi, or Red Mounts. 
The course of the lava of 1669 can be distinctly seen, 
through the whole distance of twelve miles, from these 
two mountains, which it reared as landmarks of its 
Source, to the mole.of Catania, where it drove back the 
sea, and for ever bids it defiance. Its dark track, con- 
trasting with the smiling beauty and luxuriance every 





where close upon its sides, brings fearfully to the imagi- 
nation the horror and helpless dismay of the inhabitants, 
when bekolding so tremendous a deluge of fire advancing 
upon their fair possessions, burying every trace of culti- 
vated fields, of houses, churches and spires, climbing the 
walls of their city, and finally marching over its ruins to 
invade the sea itself. The sea yields to this novel attack 
of her enemy under her own fluid form, and volumes of 
flames and clouds of vapour arise from this new war of 
elements. Who can figure to himself the sounds and 
sights and other terrific accompaniments of such an 
event ; the constant detonations of the lava, drowned from 
time to time by the louder thunder of the mountain, the 
lurid canopy of clouds glowing with the fibres below, 
and the most vivid lightnings of heaven, paled by the in- 
tenser glare of earth? Surely, the ignorant peasantry of 
Etna may be forgiven the superstition which ascribes 
calamities so dreadful to the immediate agency of the 
most powerful and terrible beings. 

We almost stumbled upon Nicolosi before we saw it. 
The houses of the village are low, as if crouching to 
avoid some impending danger, and it was easy to con- 
found their tiled roofs with the ground which had been 
burnt to a similar colour in the hotter furnace of the vol- 
cano. They are built thus low from fear of earthquakes. 
Abbate soon guided us into the courtyard of one of these 
humble tenements. Passing through the kitchen we 
found one large room furnished with just enough beds 
for our party, and such beds too as we could leave with- 
out regret, at any hour however early. Mr. Mario Gem- 
mellaro occupied the house adjoining, and we repaired 
to him for the purpose of getting the keys of the English 
— and of purchasing some of his charts and views of 

utna. 

He was a bluff, hearty man, whose broad face and 
florid complexion were the more striking, from their 
contrast with the pallid features of most of his country- 
men. For many years he has been a fearless observer 
of the terrific phenomena of Etna, and has made them 
the subject of several published pamphlets. We sat 
awhile, and conversation turning upon the numerous 
eruptions from the sides of the mountain, he said he had 
incontestible evidence, that they do not proceed directly 
from the centre of the earth or of the volcanic force by 
separate tubes, but that the lava arises in the grand cen- 
tral and original funnel, and that by the pressure of the 
immense column of fluid, a passage is forced in between 
the conical caps, of which the mountain by repeated 
eruptions has been gradually formed. By this passage 
the lava flows down underneath the crust, until it makes 
or finds openings through it, and by these discharges 
itself into the air. One proof was derived from observa- 
tion of the times and distances of the successive explo- 
sions from the sides of Etna during an eruption. Those 
nearer the top precede those farther down, by a space of 
time proportioned to the distances of the discharges from 
the summit. He argued to the same conclusion from 
the heights of the jets. The lower down they are, the 
greater the force of projection, according to the laws of 
gravity respecting a fluid: descending an inclined plane. 
Taking some of the charts and pamphlets we bid adieu 
to Sign. Gemmellaro. 

We found our room cold and our beds hard, but soon 
forgot every thing in sleep. Owing to some cause I 
awoke during the night and heard a sound like a faint 
but.deep murmur, as if from the struggling elements be- 
neath. Whether real or imaginary, it unfortunately suf- 
ficed to dispel slumber, and to excite in my mind a 
feverish and ill-timed activity. Every image that memory 
had preserved of the old mythology, was passed in dis- 
tinct review. The giants groaning and heaving under 
their uncomfortable loads, and the din of Vulcan and his 
huge one-eyed smiths, seemed no more fabulous than 
this vast smoking furnace, and the now audible roar of 
its fires: well might the Trojans tremble.as they neared 
even the shore. Fancy then followed Empedocles into 
the crater, down which he had leaped that men might 
believe him a god translated to heaven; but his brazen 
sandal, either vomited up by the mountain, or tossed out 
by some malicious Cyclops in scorn of its human work- 
manship, revealed the fate of the philosopher to mankind, 
and changed their worship into laughter. The phantoms 
of antiquity finally vanished before the images of real 
life; I saw priestly processions alternating with motley 
troops of masquers, and mummery and antics. absorbing 
by turns the pleasure-loving populace of Sicily: now 
they were on their knees in silent adoration of the pass- 
ing host, now throwing their caps in air, and shouting 
on one leg, as if convulsed with delight at some incon- 
ceivable oddity of a harlequin out-monkeying Jacko. 


The rumbling of the mountain itself seemed drowned by| 





. 


the sound of the song and the dance, from the thousand 
viilages which hang on the skirts of Mongibello.* 

At length I sprung from my bed impatient of the 
ceaseless train of associations, which at any other time 
I should have enjoyed but now dreaded, as it bid fair to 
deprive me of that sleep which was so necessary a pre- 
parative to the labours of the ensuing day. The damp 
stone floor and keen mountain air which entered our 
room without much obstruction soon composed me, and 
I enjoyed more of repose. Between two and three o’clock, 
the faithful Abbate aroused us with the news that every 
thing was favourable, that the night was clear and calm, 
and that a bright moon would aid us in riding over the 
broken lava. In midwinter it is all important to regard 
the state of the weather in ascending Etna. A high 
wind drifting clouds of snow renders the attempt always 
futile, and often dangerous. Having partaken of an ex- 
cellent cup of hot coffee and bundled ourselves well with 
coats and cloaks, caps and moccasins, we mounted, and 
by half past three our mules were moving slowly to the 
hearty thwacks upon their hidés from the muleteers’ 
cudgels. 

Two guides accompanied us to enable any of the party 
to return, if necessary, without frustrating the rest. By 
the light of the moon we could see that our road was 
over dark scoria, or fragments of lava. On entering the 
Bosco or wooded region, srall patches of snow began to 
appear, which rapidly increased in number and extent 
until they formed one continuous shcet. Our mules were 
soon floundering in it, and at six o’clock we were forced 
to dismount. The thermometer stood at 28°. A halt 
an hour’s walk on the crust of the snow brought us to 
the “ casa della neve.” The smoke was issuing in vo- 
lumes through the door and numerous apertures in the 
roof. A peasant from Nicolosi had kindled a fire before 
our. arrival. 

We stopped but a few moments outside the “ casa 
della neve,” for the smoke precluded our entering it, and 
we did not wish to breakfast, so throwing off our cloaks 
with a roll of bread in our pockets and more substantial 
fare in the knapsacks of our guides, we advanced, and 
sallying from the Bosco, saw the sun, then apparently 
about half an hour high. The thermometer at the “ casa 
della neve” was at 27°, but it rose from the effect of the 
sun as we ascended to above 32°. 

Between nine and ten o'clock, Dr. H. was obliged to 
return with one of our guides: with the other we pro- 
ceeded until we reached a stone pile of a pyramidical 
form distant one hour and a quarter from the English 
house, which the guide now descried for the first time. 
The ascent was here peculiarly laborious. A hard and 
slippery crust on the snow, together with the acclivity 
of the mountain, obliged us to turn our feet outward and 
stamp firmly with the inner edge of the sole of our boots, 
in order to make some footing ; this was excessively pain- 
ful, particularly to the ancle joints: in some places on 
the other hand the snow was soft, and lifting the foot 
from its deep bed to take another step was the most try- 
ing part of the labour; it was a pain caused by this 
which had exhausted the doctor. We halted to rest our 
limbs and to enjoy the prospect which was increasing in 
grandeur with every step. Several times we threw our- 
selves at full length on the snow, and felt in all its luxury 
that exquisite sensation of pleasure which attends the 
rapid recovery of the body from the fatigue of intense 
exertion. We rose above the level of Mount Agnola, 
which we left to the right, and at ten minutes before 
noon reached the English house (“Casa degli Inglesi”) 
which was so buried in snow that we could not enter it, 
although we had obtained the keys for that purpose from 
Sign. Gemmellaro. Travellers usually ride up to this 
place, and sleep and take refreshment before mounting 
the cone, which occupies but an hour from the English 
house. We were already worn out by six hours of most 
exhausting exertion: as there was no time to lose, we 
proceeded to make our first repast as well as we could, 
by taking our seats in the sun, under the lee of the 
building, and tearing to pieces with our fingers a cold 
roast chicken. I had no appetite, ate very little, and took 
no drink except snow melted in my mouth. 

We here saw ourselves far above points, which, when 
we issued from the Bosco, appeared but little below the 
summit. The side of the mountain is covered with coni. 
cal protuberances, whose hollow tops prove them to be 
the craters or vents of some previons eruptions. . The 
snow was broken, in some few places, by black jutting 
rocks of lava. Our guides pointed out several wolf tracks 
and one of a hare. At a quarter past twelve, we started 
to ascend the cone, between which and the English 





* Among the Sicilians, the popular name of Etna. 
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house, was a space nearly level; on the other side of it, 
the snow which we had seen sprinkled with ashes some 
time before, now became dirty, soon black, and after 
ascending the cone a little way, was succeeded by loose 
stones and cinders ; from these a hot, sulphureous, suf- 
focating vapour was steaming, our feet soon felt the 
change, and from being very ccld became very warm. 
The ascent was steep, and peculiarly difficult from the 
loose stones and cinders yielding under the feet : the va- 
pour moreover was so dense that we could see but a 
short distance. Lieutenant S. falling behind about three 
yards, we lost sight of him entirely, and knowing him to 
be much exhausted, we were afraid he had halted some 
way below; on calling to him however he proved to be 
very near. The wind was from the northeast, and by 
moving a little in that direction we were partially reliev- 
ed from the fumes; we were infinitely more relieved 
soon after by seeing the desired point, but. a short dis- 
tance above us; another struggle and we were on the 
summit of Mount Etna, at half past one o’clock on the 
twenty-third of February. My fatigue vanished, I felt a 
glow of satisfaction from the simple attainment of my 
object, before I had time to look around for any other 
reward. 

The crater first attracted my attention; we stood on a 
point to the north and east of it in the best situation to 
view it, as the wind was northerly and carried away 
from us the clouds of vapour. Its form is very much 
altered within a few years by the ejection of scoriw and 
other matter, and the highest point of the mountain, 
where we then stood, occupies the centre of the old crater. 
Volumes of steam, smoke and ashes, were constantly 
pouring forth from the chasm, the eye sought in vain to 
fathom its depth, and the last sound of the fragments of 
lava thrown down indicated that they were still in mo- 
tion towards their former bed of fire. There was no 
flame visible, but the vapour and the ground on which 
we stood were very hot, although the air was so cold that 
the thermometer held in it breast high, sunk to a little 
below 22° Fah. It was a pocket instrument, and the ca- 
pacity of the tube only 120°. We directed the guide to 
hold it in a cavity in the ashes and scorie made by our 
feet in standing there and barely sufficient to screen it 
from the air. The heat made him drop it, and on with- 
drawing it very soon, the tube was full and the ball burst. 
The vapour was strongly impregnated with sulphur, and 
fine crystals of the same coated the fragments of lava 
and other volcanic substances where we stood. The 
whole surface of the cone consisted of these loose and 
crumbling materials, and gases seemed to issue from 
every part as if the whole were porous. We picked up 
several specimens for our guide to bring down, 

But our eyes were wandering from these more imme- 
diate observations to the magnificent panorama which 
the isolated situation of the peak renders peculiarly grand 
and entire. On every side, except in the direction of 
Italy, the view was bounded by sea and sky, and the 
former seemed to rise to meet the latter, so as to make 
the concave of waters correspond in some degree to the 
vault of ether above. The base of Etna floated in the 
lower hemisphere, but its apex soared far into the regions 
of the upper, and on it one might almost fancy the hea- 
vens nearer than the earth, and wish to start from such 
vantage ground, on his flight to another world. Sicily 
was reduced to a map which we could study far beneath 
us. Almost under our feet, lay Catania and the villages 
which sprinkled the mountain’s base. Farther off to the 
south, Augusta and Magnesia jutted out into the sea, 
and beyond were distinctly seen Ortygia and Plemmyrium, 
and the black specks in the beautiful round basin of Sy- 
racuse we knew to be the ships of our squadron. The 
eye wandered on to Cape Passaro, and following the 
course of Eneas’ fleet by the Geloan fields and Agrigen- 
tum, rested on the blue sea beyond Lilybeum and Mount 
Eryx. A prominent hill indicated the site of Palermo, 
and the castellated rocks embosoming the beautiful vale 
of Enna were conspicuous near the centre of the island, 
and are now known by the name of Castro Giovanni. 
From there to the fountain Cyane it looked like a short 
distance, and -must have seemed so to Proserpine, as the 
last flower fell from her bosom, and she sunk from so 
bright a world to the dark realms of her uncourteous 
lover. 

The mountains of Sicily are high, and many of them 
were covered with snow; yet seen from Etna, they dwin- 
dle into hillocks, and with their intervening valleys give 
the country the appearance of gentie undulations and 
picturesque beauty, rather than the. grandeur which 
characterises most of its scenery from below. T'wo rivers 
wind sluggishly threugh the low meadows around the 


nent and well defined in its whole magnitude, and there- 
fore more conspicuous and imposing than mountains of 
much greater elevation. To the north lay a lake, which, 
with the village near it, our guide named Randazzo. We 
looked in vain for the Lipari islands, the only place in 
which our view was intercepted by clouds. Messina 
lies behind and at the base of an amphitheatre of hills, 
among which Mount Chalcidice is between three and 
four thousand feet high, so that from Etna, Sicily appears, 
as tradition represents it to have been, joined on to Italy, 
and the snow capped mountains of Calabria seemed 
near and distinct enough to acknowledge the sway of 
the monarch of Trinacria, at least to tremble at the fearful 
demonstrations of his power. 

Unfortunately we hed left behind our ship telescope, 
and the small one which was politely loaned us by 
Signor Gemmellaro, would hardly compensate for longer 
stay in the freezing air and burning cinders of the 
“Sommo Cratere.” Our guide had animated us in our 
toilsome ascent, by speeches, high sounding enough for 
a Hannibal or a Napoleon charging nature’s battlements 
at the head of armies; but whether it was owing to our 
fatigue or to the aérial height at which they were deliver- 
ed, they did not seem sufficiently misplaced to excite our 
laughter. On the summit he gave us the whole again, 
with an improvement of the subject. After a flourish 
on his own “invincible covrage” and “ consummate 
skill,” wound off with some most flattering compliments 
to our fortitude and resolution, he informed us that a 
gentleman had once rewarded a similar exhibition of 
these heroic qualities, by the unreserved donation of all 
his wet clothes. Such an act of generosity on our part 
would have sent us to Catania a la Highlander. 

A few minutes before two, we began our descent. The 
philosopher’s tower was pointed out on the left of the 
English house ; tradition says that it was built by Empe- 
docles, and thence received its present name. At a quar- 
ter past two, P. M. we were at the English house. An 
immense, rich looking cloud of a whitish colour lay, far 
below us, floating like a canopy over Catania and its 
plain: it seemed to have gathered while we were busy 
in our observations on the crater or more distant objects, 
or rather to have become developed in the atmosphere 
almost instantaneously. Stopping a few minutes to en- 
joy this novel and magnificent sight, we refreshed our- 
selves with a swallow of wine, and descended to the 
“ Casa della neve,” in less than an hour over what had 
cost us six of the most painful exertion in the ascent. 

A motion so rapid and yet so easy, I never achieved 
on my own legs before, for so great a distance; we 
rather bounded than ran down, as the stone of Sisyphus 
wédovds xvaAivdero. The snow had become so softened 
by the sun that we sunk at every step, but only enough 
in most cases to enable us to check and regulate the 
speed which gravity created. If our feet were plunged 
too deeply, head and shoulders were equally so, with a 
jerk which threatened to snap the knee joints, and we 
stuck like a raspberry vine planted at both ends. A slip 
was less dangerous as it did not stop our momentum all 
at once, nor until we had first ploughed a handsome fur- 
row in the snow. Notwithstanding these mishaps, nothing 
could be more exhilarating than the leaps by which we 
descended to the common level of mankind. 

We found the doctor, philosophically consoling him. 
self for the unseen wonders of the crater, over a bright 
fire in the snow house, which was kept blazing and 
crackling by the trees of the bosco. Our horses being 
found farther on, we lost no time in regaining our inn at 
Nicolosi. Here, although fatigue and hunger counselled 
us to stop, yet we chose rather to bear them two or three 
hours longer, than to try again the miserable pallets of 
the night before. We therefore, with as little delay as 
possible, resumed our route to Catania, and arrived there 
at nine o’clock. Our fatigue was almost insupportable, 
but Abbate led us on at a merciless pace. For though 
not sharing the toils, he felt his fu!l quota of the glory of 
heading an expedition which had overcome the rigours 
of a midwinter ascent “ fino alla cima dell’ Etna.” The 
streets resounded with the crack of his whip and the 
tramping of our steeds over the pavements, and the fire 
from their hoofs marked the progress of our little caval- 
cade to the Corona D’Oro; where we alighted at nine 
o’clock, with a sensation of pleasure soundly paid for, by 
eighteen hours of toil. Though we had eaten nothing 
during the day but a spare breakfast, yet repose was de- 
manded more imperiously than food ; a generous supper 
awaited our return, but swallowing only some warm 
broth, en passant, we left every thing to throw ourselves 
into that sweet oblivion, which could alone restore us. 


—<=—— 








base of Mongibello, and it rises as if from the sea, promi- 


THE SLEEPING CHILD. 
A brook went dancing on its way, 
From bank to valley leaping ; 
And by its sunny margin lay 
A lovely infant sleeping. 
The murmur of the purring stream — 
Broke not the spell which bound him, 
Like music breathing, in his dream, 
A lullaby around him. 
It is a lovely sight to view, 
Within this world of sorrow, 
One spot which still retains the hue 
That earth from heaven may borrow: 
And such was this—a scene so fair 
Arrayed in summer brightness, 
And one pure being resting there, 
One soul of radiant whiteness ! 
What happy Creams, fair child, are given 
To cast their sunshine o’er thee? 
What chord unites thy soul to Heaven, 
Where visions glide before thee? 
For wandering smiles of cloudless mirth 
O’er thy glad features beaming, 
Say, not a thought—a form of earth 
Alloys thine hour of dreaming! 
Mayhap, afar on unseen wings, 
Thy sinless spirit soaring, 
Now hears the burst from golden strings, 
Where angels are-adoring. 
And, with the pure heliacal throng, 
Around their Maker praising, 

Thy joyous heart may join the song 
Ten thousand tongues are raising ! 
Sleep, lovely babe !—for time’s cold touch 

Shall make these visions wither ; 
Youth—and the dreams which charm so much, 
Shall fade and fly together. 
Then, sleep! while sleep is pure and mild, 
Ere earthly ties grow stronger, 
When thou shalt be no more a child, 
And dream of Heaven no longer. 


—>— 
To T. L. H—Six years old, during a sickness, 


Sleep breathes at last: from out thee, 
My little, patient boy ; 
And balmy rest about thee 
Smooths off the day’s annoy. 
I sit me down, and think 
Of all thy winning ways; 
Yet almost wish, with sudden shrink, 
That I had less to praise. 
Thy sidelong pillowed meckness, 
Thy thanks to all that aid, 
Thy heart, in pain and weakness, 
Of fancied faults afraid ; 
The little, trembling hand 
That wipes thy quiet tears, 
These, these are things that may demand 
Dread memories for years. 
Sorrows I’ve had, severe ones, 
I will not think of now ; 
And calmly midst my dear ones, 
Have wasted with dry brow ; 
But when thy fingers press 
And pat my stooping head, 
I cannot bear the gentleness,— 
The tears are in their bed. 
Ah, first-born of thy mother, 
When life and hope were new, 
Kind playmate of thy brother, 
Thy sister, father too; 
My light, where’er I go, 
My bird, when prison-bound, 
My hand in hand companion,—no, 
My prayers shall hold thee round. 
To say “ He has departed”— 
“ His voice” —“ his face’—is gone ; 
To feel impatient-hearted, 
Yet feel we must bear on: 
Ah, I could not endure 
To whisper of such woe, 
Unless I felt this sleep insure 
That it will not be so. 
Yes, still he’s fixed, and sleeping ! 
This silence too the while— 
Its very hush and creeping — 
Seem whispering us a smile : 
Something divine and dim 
Seems going by one’s ear, 
Like parting wings of Cherubim, 
Who say, “ We've finished here.”—Z. Hunt. 
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“[ would give many a sugar cane, 
Mat. Lewis were alive again !’’ 
Byron. 


First American edition. 





INTRODUCTION. 


Though the following pages may be regarded by 
most as a mere work of amusement, they will, probably, 
go down to posterity.as the picture of slavery in the 
British West Indics. The English edition was issued in 
January, 1834, without preface or introduction, but the 
hst London Quarterly Review supplies the annexed in- 
teresting particulars, which should be perused before the 
Journal is entered upon. The article purports to bea 
nolice of Mrs. Carmichael’s West Indies, and the book 
by Mr. Lewis. The Reviewer says :— 

“It would be a poor picce of business to set about re- 
viewing, in a serious tone, a couple of new books on the 
subject of the British West Indies. The reflections to 
which the whole treatment of our colonists during the 
last ten years, by successive parliaments and govern- 
ments, must give rise in every impartial bosom, are of a 
pinful kind ; the ignorance, the rashness, the blind au- 
dacity of too many influential persons—the mean shuf- 
fing and intriguery of others—and the hot, heavy, dogged 
stupidity of the perhaps not ill-meaning agitators, to 
whose pertinacity the present ministry has at last suc- 
cumbed—are features in our recent history, on which 
future times will pause with mingled wonder, contempt, 
and pity. But the irrevocable step has at length been 
taken—and we therefore turn to these volumes without 
the smallest intention of hanging on them a political 
dissertation. We are to treat thein merely as pictures 
of manners—records of a state of society that has exist- 
edin our sugar islands, and which, whether the future 
course of events shall prove as unhappy as most think- 
ing men seem to anticipate, or as fortunate for all parties 
concerned, as Mr. Stanley instructs ‘the ministerial’ 
manifesto to prophesy, will undoubtedly be curious and 
valuable in the eyes of the next generation. 

“The first-named of these books is, in many respects, 
indeed, a curiosity : it is a posthumous production of the 
author of The Monk, and we are inclined to say, the 
best of all the creatures of his pen. Why it has been 
kept lying perdu, during the fifteen years that have 
clpsed since Mr. Lewis’s death, we are not told; but 
sure we are, the delay has been extremely injurious not 
duly to the reputation of the author, but to what is (or 
was) of much higher consequence, the cause of the body 
he belonged to—the West India proprietors. Had this 
book been published in 1818, or 1819, it might have 
lumed many an enemy of the colonists into a fricnd. 
Now, like the excellent work of Mrs. Carmichael, it 
comes too late to be of any use in that point of view ; but 
it does not come too late to vindicate the talents of Mr. 
Lewis from the oblivious disparagement into which, 
ftom various circumstances, but especially from some 
scoffing sneers in Lord Byron's diaries, they had been 
allowed to fall. 

“And yet Lord Byron had a sincere regard for the 
man. On hearing of his death, he says— 

‘Lewis was a good man, a clever man, but a bore ;— 
td—d bore, one may say. My only revenge, or conso- 


lation, used to be setting him by the ears with some vi- 
vacious person who hated bores especially, Madame de 
Stael or Hobhouse for example. But I liked Lewis, he 
was a jewel of a man, had he been better se-—I don’t 
mean personally, but less tiresome, for he was tedious as 
well as contradictory to every thing and every body. He 
was a man of many words. Poor fellow: he died a mar- 
tyr to his new riches—of a second visit to Jamaica. 


‘I'd give the lands of Deloraine, 
Dark Musgrave were alive again’— 
that is, 
‘I would give many a sugar-cane, 
Monk Lewis were alive again.’ 

“To this page of Lord Byron’s diary, Sir Walter Scott 
stuck the following note: 

‘I would pay my share! How few friends one has 
whose faults are only ridiculous! His visit was one of 
humanity—to ameliorate the condition of his slaves. He 
was one of the kindest and best creatures that ever lived. 
His father and mother lived separately. Mr. Lewis al- 
lowed his son a handsome income, but reduced it by 
more than one half when he found that he paid his mother 
a moiety of it. Mat restricted himself in all his expenses, 
and shared the diminished income with her as before. 
He did much good by stealth, and was a most generous 
character.’— MS. 

“ Again; Byron, in his ‘ Detached Thoughts,’ has this 
anecdote— 

‘ Lewis, at Oatlands, was observed one morning to 
have his eyes red and his air sentimental; being asked 
why ? he replied, that when people said any thing kind 
to him it affected him deeply, ‘and just now the Duchess 
(of York) has said something .so kind to me, that’—here 
tears began to flow: ‘ Never mind, Lewis,’ said Colonel 
Armstrong to him, ‘ never mind—don’t cry—she could 
not mean it !” 

“ Here Sir Walter Scott has another note, viz. 

‘ Lewis was fonder of great people than he ought to 
have been, either as a man of talent, or as a man of 
fashion. He had always dukes and duchesses in his 
mouth, and was pathetically fund of any one that had a 
title. You would have sworn he had been a parvenu of 
yesterday—yet he had lived all his life in good society. 
. . . Thad a good description from Mr. T- os of 
Fox, in his latter days, suffering the fatigue of an attack 
from Lewis. The great statesman was become bulky 
and lethargic, and lay like a fat ox which for some time 
endures the persecution of a buzzing fly, rather than rise 
to get rid of it, and then at last he got up and heavily 
plodded his way to the other side of the room. . . . Mat 
had queerish eyes—they projected like those of some in- 
sects, and were flattish on the orbit. His person was ex- 
tremely small and boyish. He ‘was indeed the least man 
I ever saw to be strictly well and neatly made. I re- 
member a picture of him, by Saunders, being handed 
round at Dalkeith House. The artist had ingeniously 
flung a dark folding mantle around the form, under 
which was half hid a dagger, a dark lantern, or some 
such cut-throat appurtenance. With all this the features 
were preserved and ennobled. It passed from hand to 
hand, into that of Henry, Duke of Buccleuch, who, hear- 
ing the general voice affirm that it was very like, said 
aloud, ‘ Like Mat Lewis! Why that picture’s like a 
man!’ He looked, and lo! Mat Lewis’s head was at 
his elbow. . . . This boyishness went through life with 
him. Hewasa child and a spoiled child—but a child 
of high imagination, and so he wasted himself on ghost- 
stories and German romances. He had the finest ear for 
the rhythm of verse I ever met with—finer than By- 
ron’s’—-MS. 

“ One more quotation :—On the lines in ‘ English Bards 











and Scotch Reviewers’— 


‘Oh wonder-working Lewis ! Monk or bard, 
Who fain would make Parnassus a churchyard,’ &c. 


“ Lord Byron’s editor gives us the following note :— 

‘ Matthew Gregory Lewis, M.P. for Hindon, never dis- 
tinguished himself in parliament; but mainly in conse- 
quence of the clever use he made of his knowledge of 
the German language, then a rare accomplishment, at- 
tracted much notice in the literary world at a very early 
period of his life. His Tales of Terror—the drama of 
the Castle Spectre—the romance called the Bravo of 
Venice (which is however little more than a version from 
the Swiss Zschokke)—but, above all, the impious and li- 
bidinous novel of The Monk, invested the name of Lewis 
with an extraordinary degree of celebrity, during the 
poor period which intervened between the obscuration of 
Cowper, and the full display of Scott’s talents in the Lay 
of the Last Minstrel, a period which is sufficiently cha- 
racterised by the fact, that Hayley then passed for a poet. 
Next to that solemn coxcomb, Lewis was for several 
years the fashionable versifier of the time; but his plagi- 
arisms, perhaps more audacious than had ever before 
been resorted to by a man of real talents, were by de- 
grees unveiled; and writers of greater original genius, 
as well as of purer taste and morals, successively emerg- 
ing, Monk Lewis, dying young, had already outlived 
his reputation.’—Life and Works of Byron, vol. vii. 
p. 241. 

“Unless the present ‘ Journal of a West India Proprie- 
tor’ had at length seen the light, the few scattered sen- 
tences which we have been stringing together, and Sir 
Walter Scott’s introduction to his ‘ Lay of the Last Min. 
strel,” in which, with his usual candour and sense, he 
pleads the veniality of so boyish a transgression as the 
Monk, and so gracefully acknowledges his own obliga- 
tions to its author’s early admonitions respecting purity 
of rhymes—would probably have been all that posterity 
would ever have cared to read on the subject of M. G. 
Lewis. But we are mistaken if the impression of the 
posthumous work be not such as to call forth, from some 
quarter, a distinct summary of the life of this very clever 
and amiable, though conceited and affected, man. If he 
has left many letters, and they at all resemble his diaries, 
the materials for such a biography will be copious and 
highly valuable ; and perhaps the public might not be 
indisposed to welcome a selection from his early writings, 
thus prefaced. The literary name of Lewis is one that 
can never be altogether forgotten ; and it appears to us to 
be the duty of his relations, to take care that his personal 
character shall not rest with posterity on merely a few 
obiter dicta of Scott and Byron. 

“And yet, we believe, these Journals, of themselves, 
would take good care of the author’s reputation, as to 
many of the most important parts of a human character. 
In them the kindly, gentle, warmly-benevolent disposi- 
tion of the man is manifest every where; together with 
a shrewd commion sense and sagacity, which few might 
have looked for in one so devoted to the veriest ‘ cloud- 
land’ of imagination—and, moreover, not’a little of that 
practical tact in the details of business, for which the 
evening life of a London diner-out would, in general, be 
considered as poor a preparation as the morning reveries 
of a Germanised romancer. As to the literary merits of 
the posthumous book, we have already expressed our 
high notion of them—and, indeed, on that point, there 
can, we think, be little difference of opinion. The graphic 
power displayed, whether in sketching scenery, manners, 
or incidents, appears to us not only high but first-rate ; 
such as entitles the ‘ West India Proprietor’ to be ranked 
with Washington Irving, in such pieces as the ‘ Visit to 
Palos,—with Mr. Matthews in the very best pages of 
the ‘ Diary of an Invalid,’—nay, we hardly hesitate to 





say, with Miss Edgeworth, in the brightest chapters of 
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‘Castle Rackrent,’-—or Lord Byron himself, in his lighter 
letters from Venice and Ravenna. The quiet humour, 
and the plain sterling English of these pages, are equally 
delightful. 

“ The narrative of the Monk’s first voyage to the West 
Indies is in itself a charming performance. Familiar as 
we are with Captain Hall’s ‘ Fragments,’ and newly 
risen from the perusal of ‘ Tom Cringle’s Log,’ it is easy 
even for us to detect some inaccuracies in his use of 
sea-terms; but this is a trifle. Nay, perhaps, perfect 
accuracy would have rather diminished than improved 
the pleasure of the reader. His very blunders help to 
keep before us the idea of a fondled little dandylion of 
forty, fresh from his own luxurious chambers in the Al- 
bany,—the brilliant talk of Melbourne-House dinners,— 
and. the sarcastic: tittle-tatile of Lydia White’s soirées.” 

Speaking of the poetry interspersed through the volume, 
the reviewer expresses a most favourable opinion of it, 
and adds, 

“There occurs a complete poem of more than one 
thousand lines, written in the course of the voyage home- 
ward in 1816, and all in the short space of three days. 
So hasty a production may be expected to show abun- 
dance of errors and inaccuracies; yet ‘The Isle of 
Devils,’ appears to us, on the whole, the best poem of 
any considerable length, that Mr. Lewis ever wrote. * * * 
Had he lived, in all likelihood he would have turned in 
earnest to prose composition ; and we think no reader of 
his West India Journals can doubt, that, if he had under- 
taken a novel of manners in mature age, he would have 
cast immeasurably into the shade even the happiest ef- 
forts of his boyish days.” 

It only remains for us to add that Mr. Lewis died at 
sea on his way home from Jamaica, in 1818, and accord- 
ing to Sir Walter Scott’s information, “ he fell a sacrifice 
to a very strange whim—that of persisting, in spite of 
all advice, to take daily emetics as a preventive of sea 
sickness.” 


ep 


JOURNAL. 


“ Nunc alio patriam quero sub sole jacentem.”—ViRGIL. 


1815. November 8. (Wednesday.) 

I left London, and reached Gravesend at nine in the 
morning, having been taught to expect our sailing in a 
few hours. But although the vessel left the Docks on 
Saturday, she did not reach this place till three o'clock on 
Thursday, the 9th. The captain now tells me, that we 
may expect to sail certainlyin the afternoon of to-mor- 
row, the 10th. I expect the ship’s cabin to gain greatly 
by my two days’ residence at the “**#**#* ####» 
which nothing can exceed for noise, dirt, and dulness. 
Eloisa would never have established “ black melancholy” 
at the Paraclete as its favourite residence, if she had hap- 
pened to pass three days at an inn at Gravesend: nowhere 
else did I ever see the sky look so dingy, and the river so 
dirty ; to be sure, the place has all the advantages of an 
English November to assist it in those particulars. Just 
now, too, a carriage passed my windows, conveying on 
board a cargo of passengers, who seemed sincerely af- 
flicted at the thoughts of leaving their dear native land! 
The pigs squeaked, the ducks quacked, and the fowls 
screamed ; and all so dolefully, as clearly to prove, that 
theirs was no dissembled sorrow! And after them (more 
affecting than all) came a wheelbarrow, with a solitary 
porker tied in a basket, with his head hanging over on 
one side, and his legs sticking out on the other, who 
neither grunted nor moved, nor gave any signs of life, 
but seemed to be of quite the same opinion with Hannah 
More’s heroine, 

“ Grief is for little wrongs; despair for mine!” 


As Miss O'Neil is to play “ Elwina” for the first time 
to-morrow, it is a thousand pities that she had not the 
previous advantage of seeing the speechless despondency 
of this poor pig; it might have furnished her with some 
valuable hints, and enabled her to convey more perfectly 
to the audience the “ expressive silence” of irremediable 
distress, 





November 10. 

At four o’clock in the afternoon, I embarked on board 
the “Sir Godfrey Webster,” Captain Boyes. On ap- 
proaching the vessel, we heard the loudest of all possible 
shricks proceeding from a boat lying near her: and who 
should prove to. be the complainant, but my former ac- 
quaintance, the despairing pig. He had recovered his 
voice to protest against entering the ship: I had already 
declared against climbing up the accommodation ladder ; 
the pig had precisely the very same objection. So a svi. 
disant chair, being a broken bucket, was let down for us, 
and the pig and myself entered the vessel by the same 
conveyance ; only pig had the precedence, and was hoist- 
ed up first. The ship proceeded three miles, and then 
the darkness obliged us to come to an anchor. There 
are only two other cabin passengers, a Mr. J. 
and a Mr. S: ; the latter is a planter in the “ May- 
Day Mountains,” Jamaica: he wonders, considering how 
much benefit Great Britain derives from the West Indies, 
that government is not careful to build more churches in 
them, and is of opinion, that “ hedicating the negroes is 
the only way to make them appy: ‘indeed, in his umble 
hopinion, hedication his hall in hall !” 

Novemser 11. 

We sailed at six o’clock, passed through “ Nob’s Hole,” 
the “ Girdler’s Hole,” and “the Pan,” (all very danger- 
ous sands, and particularly the last, where at times we 
had only one foot water below us), by half past four, and 
at five came to an anchor in the Qucen’s Channel. Never 
having seen any thing ofthe kind before, I was wonder. 
fully pleased with the maneeuvring of several large ships, 
which passed through the sands at the same time with 
us; their motions seemed to be effected with as -much 
ease and dexterity as if they had been crane-necked car- 
riages ; and the effect as they pursued each other’s track 
and windings was perfectly beautiful. 

November 12. (Sunday.) 

The wind was contrary, and we had to beat up the 
whole way ; we did not reach the Downs till past four 
o’clock, and, as there were ubove sixty vessels arrived be- 
fore us, we had some difficulty in finding a safe berth. 
At length we anchored in the Lower Roads, about four 
miles off Deal. We can see very clearly the double lights 
in the vessel moored off the Goodwin sands: it is con- 
stantly inhabited by two families, who reside there alter- 
nately every fortnight, except when the weather de- 
lays the exchange. The “Sir Godfrey Webster” is a 
vessel of 600 tons, and was formerly in the East India 
service. J] have a very clean cabin, a place for my books, 
and every thing is much more comfortable than I expect- 
ed; the wind, however, is completely west, the worst that 
we could have, and we must not even expect a change 
till the full moon. The captain pointed out a man to me 
to-day, who had been with him in a violent storm off the 
Bermudas. For six hours together, the flashes of light- 
ning were so unintermitting, that the eye could not sus- 
tain them: at oue time, the ship seemed to be completely 
in a blaze; and the man in question (who was then stand- 
ing at the wheel, near the captain) suddenly cried out, “I 
don’t know what has happened to me, but I can neither 
see nor stand ;” and he fell down upon the deck. He was 
taken up and carried below; and it appeared that the 
lightning had affected his eyes and legs, in a degree to 
make him both blind and lame, though the captain, who 
was standing by his side, had received no injury ; in three 
or four days, the man was quite well again. In this 
storm, no less than thirteen vessels were dismasted, or 
otherwise shattercd by the lightning. 

Sea Terms.—Windward, from whence the wind blows; 
leeward, to which it blows; starboard, the right of the 
stern; larboard, the left; starboard helm, when you go 
to the left; but when to the right, instead of larboard 
helm, helm a-port ; luff you may, go nearer to the wind ; 
theis, (thus) you are near enough; luff no near, you are 
too near the wind; the tiller, the handle of the rudder; 
the capstan, the weigher of the anchor : the buntlines, the 
ropes which move the body of the sail, the bunt being the 
body ; the bowlines, those which spread out the sails, and 
make them swell. 











Novemser 13. 

At six.this morning, came on a tremendous gale of 
wind; the captain says, that he never experienced a hea- 
vier. However, we rode it out with great success, although, 
at one time, it was bawled out that we were driving, and, 
at another, a brig which lay near us broke from her moor- 
ings, and came bearing down close upon us. The dan- 
ger, indeed, from the difference of size, was all upon the 
side of the brig; but, luckily, the vessels cleared each 
other. This evening she has thought it as well to remove 
further from so dangerous'a neighbourhood. There is a 





little cabin boy on board, and Mr. J———-— has brought 





with him a black terrier; and these two at first si Li 
swore to each other an eternal friendship, in the = 
German style. It is the boy’s first voyage, and he is e 
cessively sea-sick ; so he has been obliged to creep 
his hammock, and his friend, the little black terrier - 
crept into the hammock with him. A boat came fro 
the shore this evening, and reported ¢hat several ven 
have been dismasted, lost their anchors, and injured j 
various ways. A brig, which was obliged’to make fr 
Ramsgate, missed the pier, and was dashed to Pieces 
completely ; the crew, however, were saved, all exce; 
the pilot; who, although he was brought on shore aliy 
what between bruises, drowning, and fright, had suffered 
so much, that he died two hours afterwards. The weathe, 
has now again become calm ; but it is still full west, 


Novemser 14, (‘Tuesday.) 


THE HOURS. 


Ne’er were the zephyrs known disclosing 
More sweets, than when in ‘Tempe’s shades 
They waved the lilies, where, reposing, 
Sat four and twenty lovely maids. 


Those lovely maids were called ‘‘ the Hours,” 
The charge of Virtue’s flock they kept ; 

And each in turn employ’d her powers 
To guard it, while her sisters slept. 

False Love, how simple sou!s thou cheatest! 
In myrtle bower, that traitor near 

Long watch’d an Hour, the softest, sweetest ! 
The evening Hour, to shepherds dear.* 

In tones so bland he praised her beauty, 
Such melting airs his pipe could play, 

The thoughtless Hour forgot her duty, 
And fled in Love’s embrace away. 


Meanwhile the fold was left unguarded— 
The wolf broke in—the lambs were slain: 
And now from Virtue’s train discarded, 
With tears her sisters speak their pain. 
Time flies, and still they weep; for never 
The fugitive can time restore : 
An Hour once fled, has fled for ever, 
And all the rest shall smile no more! 


Novemser 15. 

The wind altered sufficiently to allow us to escape fron 
the Downs ; and at dusk we were off Beachy Head. This 
morning, the steward left the trap-door of the store-hoe 
open; of course, I immediately contrived to step intoit, 
and was on the point of being precipitated to the bottom, 
among innumerable boxes of grocery, bags of biscuit, and 
porter barrels ;—where a broken limb was the least tht 
I could expect. Luckily,.I fell across the corner of the 
trap, and managed to support myself, till I could effect 
my escape with a bruised knee, and the loss of a fer 
inches of skin from my left arm. 

Novemser 16. 

Off the Isle of Wight. 

; Novemser 17. 

Off the St. Alban’s Head. Sick to death! My ten 
ples throbbing, my head burning, my limbs freezing, ny 
mouth all fever, my stomach all nausea, my mind d 
disgust. 

Novemser 18, 
Off the Lizard, the last point of England. 
Novemser 19. (Sunday.) 

At one this morning, a violent gust of wind came 0; 
and, at the rate of ten miles an hour, carried us through the 
Chops of the Channel, formed by the Scilly rocks andthe 
Isle of Ushant. But I thought, that the: advance wa 
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dearly purchased by the terrible night which the storm 
made us pass. The wind roaring, the waves dashing 
against the stern, till at last they beat in the quarter gi 
lery ; the ship, too, rolling from side to side, as if evtty 
moment she were going to roll over and over! Me 
J—————. was heaved off one of the sofas, and roll 
along, till he was stopped by the table. He then took lis 
seat upon the floor, as the more secure position ; and, 
an hour afterwards, another heave chucked him 
again upon the sofa. The captain snuffed out one of the 
candles, and both being tied to the table, could not religit 
it with the other : so the steward came to do it; whett 
sudden heel of the ship made him extinguish the se 
candle, tumbled him upon the sofa on which I was lyim 
and made the candle which he had brought with him 
out of the candlestick, through a cabin window at h 
bow ; and thus we were all left in the dark. ‘Then t 
intolerable noise! the cracking of bulkheads! the saw 
of ropes! the screeching of the tiller! the tram: 
—— 





* L’heure du berger. 
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the sailors! the clattering of the crockery! . Every thing 
above deck and below deck, all in motion at once! Chairs, 
writing-desks, books, boxes, bundles, fire-irons and fend- 
ers, ying to one end of the room ; and the next moment 
(as if they had made a mistake) flying back again to the 
other with the same hurry and confusion! “ Confusion 
gorse confounded !” ,Of all the inconveniences attached 
toa vessel, the incessant noise appears to me the most 
insupportable! As to our live stock, they seem to have 
made up their minds on the subject, and say with one of 
Ariosto’s knights (when he was cloven from the head to 
the chine), “or convien morire.” Our fowls and ducks 
wescreaming and quacking their last by dozens; and by 
Tuesday morning, it is supposed that we shall not have 
an animal alivesin the ship, except the black terrier—and 
my friend the squeaking pig, whose vocal powers are still 
audible, maugre the storm and the sailors, and who (I 
yerily believe) only continues to survive out of spite, be- 
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cause he can join in the general chorus, and help to in- 
crease the number of abominable sounds. 

Weare now tossing about in the Bay of Biscay : I shall 
remember it as long as I live. The “ beef-eater’s front” 
could never have “ beamed more terrible” upon Don Fe- 
plo Whiskerandos, “in Biscay’s Bay, when he took him 
prisoner,” than Biscay’s Bay itself will appear to me the 

t time that I approach it. 

y gs Novemoer 20. 

Our live stock has received an increase ; our fowls and 
dacks are dead to be sure, but a lark flew on board this 
morning, blown (as is supposed) from the coast of France. 
In five minutes it appeared to be quite at home, eat very 
readily whatever was given it, and hopped about the deck 
without fear of the sailors, or the more formidable black 
terrier, with all the ease and assurance imaginable. 

I dare say, it was blown from the coast of France. 

Novemser 21. 

The weather continues intolerable. Boisterous waves 
running mountains high, with no wind, or a foul one. 
Dead calms by day, which prevent our making any pro- 
gress; and violent storms by night, which prevent our 
getting any sleep. 

Every thing is in a state of perpetual motion. “ Nulla 
quies intus (nor outus indeed for the matter of that), 
nullaque silentia parte.” We drink our tea exactly as 
Tantalus did in the infernal regions; we keep bobbing 
at the basin for half an hour together without being able 
togeta drop; and certainly nobody on ship-board can 
doubt the truth of the proverb, “ Many things fall out 
between the cup and the lip.” 


November 23. 
PANDORA’S BOX. (lliad A-) 


Prometheus once (in Tooke the tale you'll see) 
In one vast box enclosed all human evils ; 
But curious woman needs the inside would see, 
And out came twenty thousand million devils. 
The story’s spoil’d, and Tooke should well be chid ; 
The fact, sir, happen’d thus, and I’ve no doubt of it ; 
‘Twas not that Woman raised the coffér’s lid, 
But when the lid was raised, Woman popp'd out of it. 
“But Hope remain’d,”—true, sir, she did; but still, 
All saw of what Miss Hope gave intimation ; 
Her right hand grasp’d an undertaker’s bill, 
Her left conceal’d a deed of separation. 


_N.B—I was most horribly sea-sick when I took this 
view of the subject. Besides, grapes on ship-board, in 
general, are remarkably sour. 

Novemser 24. 
“ Manibus date lilia plenis; 
Purpureos spargam flores!” 
The squeaking pig was killed this morning. 
November 25. 
Letters were sent to England by a small vessel bound 
Plymouth, and laden with oranges from St. Michael’s, 
one of the Azores. 
. Novemser 26. 

A complete and most violent storm, from twelve at 
hight till seven the next morning. The fore-top-sail, 
though only put up for the first time yesterday, was rent 
from top to bottom ; and several of the other sails are torn 
0 pieces. The perpetual tempestuous weather which we 

Ve experienced has so shaken the planks of the vessel, 

the sea enters at ull quarters. About one o’clock in 
the morning I was saluted by a stream of water, which 
poured down exactly upon my face, and obliged me to 
shift my lodgings. The carpenter had been made aware 

t there was a leak in my cabin, and ordered to caulk 

the seams ; but, I suppose, he thought that during only 
& two months’ voyage, the rain might very possibly never 


to apply the remedy when I should have felt the incon- 
venience. The best is, that the carpenter happening to 
be at work in the next cabin when the water came down 
upon me, I desired him to call my servant, in order that 
I might get up, on account of the leak ; on which he told 
me “ that the leak could not be helped ;” grumbled a good 
deal at calling up the servant ; and seemed to think me 
not a little unreasonable for not lying quietly, and suffer- 
ing myself to be pumped upon by this shower-bath of his 
own providing. 

But if the water gets into the ship, on the other hand, 
last night the poor old steward was very near getting out 
of it. In the thick of the storm he was carrying some 
grog to the mate, when a gun, which drove against him, 
threw him off his balance, and he was just passing through 
one of the port-holes, when, luckily, he caught hold of a 
rope, and saved himself. A screech-owl flew on board 
this morning: I am sure we have no need of birds of ill 
omen; I could supply the place of a whole aviary of them 
myself. 

Novemser 28. 

Reading Don Quixote this morning, I was greatly 
pleased with an instance of the hero’s politeness, which 
had never struck me before. The Princess Micomicona 
having fallen into a most egregious blunder, he never so 
much as hints a suspicion of her not having acted precise- 
ly as she has stated, but only begs to know her reasons 
for taking a step so extrordinary. “ But pray, madame,” 
says he, “ why did your ladyship land at Ossuna, seeing 
that it is not a seaport town ?” 

I was also much charmed with an instance of conjugal 
affection, in the same work. Sancho being just returned 
home, after a long absence, the first thing which his wife, 
Teresa, asks about, is the welfare of the ass. “I bave 
brought him back,” answers Sancho, “ and in much bet- 
ter health and condition than I am in myself.” “ The 
Lord be praised,” said Teresa, “ for this his great mercy 
to me !” 

NovemBer 29. 

The wind continues contrary, and the weather is as 
disagreeable and perverse as it can well be; indeed, I 
understand that in these latitudes nothing can be expect- 
ed but heavy gales or dead calms, which make them 
particularly pleasant for sailing, especially as the calms 
are by far the most disagreeable of the two: the wind 
steadies the ship; but when she creeps as slowly as she 
does at present (scarcely going a mile in four hours), she 
feels the whole effect of the sea breaking against her, and 
rolls backwards and forwards with every billow as it rises 
and falls. In the mean while, every thing seems to be 
in a state of the most active motion except the ship; while 
we are carrying a spoonful of soup to our mouths, the 
remainder takes the“ glorious golden opportunity” to 
empty itself into our laps, and the glasses and salt-cellars 
carry on a perpetual domestic warfare during the whole 
time of dinner, like the Guelphs and the Ghibellines. 
Nothing is so common as to see a roast goose suddenly 
jump out of its dish in the middle of dinner, and make a 
frisk from one end of the table to the other ; and we are 
quite in the habit of laying wagers which of the two 
boiled fowls will arrive at the bottom first. 

N. B.—To-day the fowl without the liver wing was the 
favourite, but the knowing ones were taken in; the un- 
carved one carried it hollow. 


Novemser 30. 


“ Do those I love e’er think on me ?” 

How oft that painful doubt will start, 
To blight the roseate smile of glee, 

And cloud the brow, and sink the heart! 


No more can I, estranged from kome, 
Their pleasure share, nor soothe their moans ; 
To them I'm dead as were the foam 
Now breaking o’er my whitening bones. 
And doubtless now with newer friends, 
The tide of life content they stem ; 
Nor on the sailor think, who bends 
Full many an anxious thought on them. 


Should that reflection cause me pain ? 

No ease for mine their grief could bring ; 
Enough if, when we meet again, 

Their answering hearts to greet me spring. 
Enough, if no dull joyless eye 

‘Give signs of kindness quite forgot ; 
Nor heartless question, cold reply, 

Speak—“ all is past ; I love you not.” 
Too much has heav’n ordain’d of woe, 

Too much of groans on earth abounds, 
For me to wish one tear to flow 





find out the hole, and that it would be quite time enough 


Which brings no balm for sorrow’s wounds. 


Love’s moisten’d lid and Friendship’s sigh, 
I could not see, I could not bear! 

To think “they weep!” more fills mine eye, 
And smarts the more each tender tear. 


Then, if there be one heart so kind, 
It mourns each hour the loss of me ; 
Shrinks, when it hears some gust of wind, 
And sighs—* Perhaps a storin at sea !” 


Oh! if there be an heart indeed, 
Which beats for me, so sad, so true, 
Swift to its aid, Oblivion, speed, 
And bathe it with thy poppy’s dew ; 
My form in vapours to conceal, 
From Pileasure’s wreath rich odours shake ; 
Nor let that heart one moment feel 
Such pangs as force my own to ache. 


Demon of Memory, cherish’d grief ! 
Oh, could I break thy wand in twain! 
Oh, could I close thy magic leaf, 
Till those I love are mine again! 


Decemser 1. (Friday.) 


The captain to-day pointed out to me a sailor-boy, who, 
about three years ago, was shaken from the mast-head, 
and fell through the scuttle into the hold: the distance 
was about eighty feet, yet the boy was taken up with only 
a few bruises. 


Decemser 3. (Sunday.) 

The wind during the last two days has been more fa- 
vourable ; and at nine this morning we were in the lati- 
tude of Madeira. 

December 5. 

Sea Terms.—Ratlines, the rope ladders by which the 
sailors climb the shrouds ; the companion, the cabin-head ; 
reefs, the divisions by which the sails are contracted ; 
stunsails, additional sails, spread for the purpose of catch- 
ing all the wind possible; the fore-mast, main-mast, mi- 
zen-mast ; fore, the head; aft, the stern; being pooped 
(the very sound of which tells one, that it must be some- 
thing very terrible), having the stern beat in by the sea; 
to belay a rope, to fasten it. 

December 6. 

I had no idea of the expense of building and preserving 
a ship: that in which I am at present cost 30,0001. at 
its outset. Last year the repairs amounted to 14,0001; 
and in a voyage to the East Indies they were more than 
20,0001. In its return last year from Jamaica it was on 
the very brink of shipwreck. A storm had driven it into 
Bantry Bay, and there was no other refuge from the 
winds than Bear Haven, whose entrance was narrow and 
difficult ; however, a gentleman from Castletywn came on 
board, and very obligingly offered to pilot the ship. He 
was one of the first people in the place, had been the 
owner of a vessel himself, was most thoroughly acquaint- 
ed with every inch of the haven, &c. &c., and so on they 
went. There was but one sunken rock, and that about 
ten feet in diameter; the captain knew it, and warned 
his gentleman pilot to keep a little more to the eastward. 
“ My dear friend,” answered the Irishman, “ now do just 
make yourself asy; I know well enough what we are 
about; we are as clear of the rock as if we were in the 
Red Sea, by Jasus ;”—upon which the vessel struck upon 
the rock and there she stuck. The captain fell to swear- 
ing and tearing his hair. “God damn you, sir! didn’t I 
tell you to keep to eastward? Dam’me, she’s on the 
rock !” “Oh! well, my dear, she’s now on the rock, and, 
in a few minutes, you know, why she’ll be of the rock : 
to be sure, I’d have taken my oath that the rock was two 
hundred and fifty feet on the other side of her, but in 
—“ Two hundred and fifty fect! why, the channel is not 
two hundred and fifty feet wide itself! and as to getting 
her off, bumping against this rock, it can only be with 
a great hole in her side.”—* Poh! now, bother, my dear! 
why sure *— Leave the ship, sir; dam’me, sir, get 
out of my ship this moment!” Instead of which, with 
the most smiling and obliging air in the world, the Irish. 
man turned to console the female passengers. “Make 
yourselves asy, ladies, pray make yourselves perfectly 
asy; but, upon my soul, I believe your captain’s mad ; no 
danger in life! only make yourselves asy, I say; for the 
ship lies on the rock as safe and as quiet, by Jasus, as if 
she were lying on a mud bank!” Luckily the weather 
was so perfectly calm, that the ship having once touched 
the rock with her keel bumped no more. It was low 
water ; she wanted but five inches to float her, and when 
the tide rose she drifted off, and with but little harm done. 
The gentleman-pilot then thought proper to return on 
shore, took a very polite leave of the lady-passengers, and 
departed with all the urbanity possible ; only thinking the 








captain the strangest person that he had ever met with ; 
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and wondering that any man of common sense could be 
put out of temper by such a trifle. 
Decemser 7. 

Yesterday we had the satisfaction of falling in with 
the trade wind, and now we are proceeding both rapidly 
and steadily. The change of climate is very perceptible ; 
and the deep and beautiful blue which colours the sea is 
a certain intimation of our approach to the tropic. A 
few flying fish have made their appearance; and the 
spears are getting in order for the reception of their con- 
stant attendant, the dolphin. These spears have ropes 
affixed to them, and at one end of the pole are five barbs, 
at the other a heavy ball of lead: then, when the fish is 
speared, the striker Iets the staff fall, on which down 
goes the lead into the sea, and up goes the dolphin into 
the air, who is in the uttermost astonishment to find it- 
self all of a sudden turned into a flying fish; so deter- 
mines to cultivate the art of flying for the future, and 
promises itself a great many pleasant airings. The dol- 
phin and the flying fish are beautifully coloured, and 
both are very good food, particularly the latter, which 
move in shoals like the herring, and are about the size of 
that fish. ‘They are supposed to feed on spawn and sea 
animalcule, and will not take the bait; but on the shores 
of Barbadoes, which they frequent in great multitudes, 
they are caught in wide nets, spread upon the surface of 
the sea; then, upon beating the waters around, the fish 
rise in clouds, and fly till, their fins getting dry, they 
fall down into the nets which have been spread to receive 
them. The dolphin is seldom above three feet long ; 
the immense strength which he exerts in his struggles 
for liberty occasions the necessity of catching him in the 
way before described. 

Decemser 8. 

At three o’clock this afternoon we entered the tropic 
of Cancer ; and if-our wind continues tolerably favoura- 
ble, we may expect to see Antigua on Sunday se’nnight. 
On crossing the line, it was formerly usual for ships to 
receive a visit from an old gentleman and his wife, Mr. 
and Mrs. Cancer : the husband was, by profession, a bar- 
ber ; and, probably, the scullion, who insisted so peremp- 
torily on shaving Sancho, at the duke’s castle, had served 
an apprenticeship to Mr. Cancer, for their mode of pro- 
ceeding was much alike, and, indeed, very peculiar: the 
old gentleman always made a point of using a rusty iron 
hoop instead of a razor, tar for soap, and an empty beef- 
barrel was, in his opinion, the very best possible substi- 
tute for a basin; in consequence of which, instead of 
paying him for shaving them, people of taste were dis- 
posed to pay for not being shaved; and as Mrs. Cancer 
happened to be particularly particularly partial to gin 
(when good), the gift of a few bottles was generally suc- 
cessful in rescuing the donor’s chin from the hands of 
her husband ; however, to-day this venerable pair “ per- 
adventure were sleeping, or on a journey,” for we ncither 
saw nor heard any thing about them. 

Decemser 9. 

When, after his victory of the 1st of June, Lord Howe 
again put to sea from Portsmouth, the number of women 
who were turned on shore out of the ships (wives, sis- 
ters, &c.), amounted to above thirty thousand! 


December 10. (Sunday.) 


What triumph moves on the billows so blue ? 
In his car of pellucid pearl I view, 

With glorious pomp, on the dancing tide, 
The tropic Genius proudly ride. 

The flying fish, who trail his car, 

Dazzle the eye, as they shine from afar ; 
Twinkling their fins in the sun, and show 
All the hues which adorn the showery bow. 
Of dark sea-blue is the mantle he wears ; 
For a sceptre a plantain branch he bears; 
Pearls his sable arms surround, 

And his locks of wool with coral are crown’d. 


Perpetual sunbeams round him stream ; 

His bronzed limbs shine with golden gleam ; 
The spicy spray from his wheels that showers, 
Makes the sense ache with its odorous powers. 
Myriads of monsters, who people the caves 
Of ocean attendant plough the waves ; 

Sharks and crocodiles bask in his blaze, 

And whales spout the waters which dance in his rays. 
And as onward floats that triumph gay, 

The light sea-breezes around it play ; 

While at his royal feet lie bound 

The Ouragans, hush’d in sleep profound. 


Dark Genius, hear a stranger’s prayer, 


Jamaica’s savannas, and loose to fly, 
Mingling the earth, and the sea, and the sky. 


From thy locks on my harvest of sweets diffuse, 
To swell my canes, refreshing dews ; 

And kindly breathe, with cooling powers, 
Through my coffee walks and shaddock bowers. 


Let not thy strange diseases prey 

On my life ; but scare from my couch away 

The yellow Plaguc’s imps; and safe let me rest 
From that dread black demon, who racks the breast: 


Nor force my throbbing temples to know 
Thy sunbeam’s sudden and maddening blow ; 
Nor bid thy day-flood blaze too bright 

On nerves so fragile, and brain so light: 


And let me, returning in safety, view 

Thy triumph again on the ocean blue ; 

And in Britain I'll oft with flowers entwine 
The Tropic Sovereign’s ebony shrine ! 


Was it but fancy? did He not frown, 
And in anger shake his coral crown ? 
Gorgeous and slow the pomp moves on ! 
Low sinks the sun—and all is gone! 


“And pray now do you mean to say that you really 
saw all this fine show ?” Oh, yes, really, “ In my mind’s 
eye, Horatio,” as Shakspeare says; or, if you like it 
better in Greek— 

” 


*€ Occoperos Tatep ecbAov evs Qpnory: Odyssey, A. 


Decemsrr 11. 

A dead centipede was found on the deck, supposed to 
have made its way on board, during the last voyage, 
among the logwood. This is not the only species of 
disagreeable passengers, who are in the habit of intro- 
ducing themselves into homeward bound vessels without 
leave. While sleeping on deck last year, the captain 
felt something run across his face ; and, supposing it to 
be a cock-roach, he brushed off a scorpion; but not with- 
out its first biting him upon the cheek: the pain for about 
four hours was excessive; but although he did no more 
than wash the wound with spirits, he was perfectly well 
again in a couple of days. 

Decemser 12. 

Since we entered the tropic, the rains have been inces- 
sant, and most violent; but the wind was brisk and fa- 
vourable, and we proceeded rapidly. Now we have lost 
the trade-wind, and move so slowly, that it might almost 
be called standing still. On the other hand, the weather 
is now perfectly delicious ; the ship makes but little way, 
but she moves steadily: the sun is brilliant; the sky 
cloudless ; the sea calm, and so smooth that it looks like 
one extended sheet of blue glass; an awning is stretched 
over the deck ; although there is not wind enough to fill 
the canvass, there is sufficient to keep the air cool, and 
thus, even during the day, the weather is very pleasant ; 
but the nights are quite heavenly, and so bright, that at 
ten o’clock yesterday evening little Jem Parsons (the 
cabin boy), and his friend the black terrier, came on deck, 
and sat themselves down on a gun carriage, to read by 
the light of the moon. J looked at the boy’s book, (the 
terrier, I suppose, read over the other’s shoulder,) and 
found that it was “'The Sorrows of Werter.” I asked 
who had lent him such a book, and whether it amused 
him? He said that it had been made a present to him, 
and so he had read it almost through, for he had got to 
Werter’s dying; though, to be sure, he did not under- 
stand it all, nor like very much what he understood; for 
he thought the man a great fool for killing himself for 
love. I told him I thought every man a great fool who 
killed himself for love or for any thing else: but had he 
no books but “ The Sorrows of Werter ?”—Oh dear, yes, 
he said, he had a great many more; he had got “The 
Adventures of a Louse,” which was a very curious book, 
indeed ; and he had got besides “ The Recess,” and “ Va- 
lentine and Orson,” and “ Roslin Castle,” and a book of 
Prayers, just like the Bible; but he could not but say 
that he liked “ The Adventures of a Louse” the best of 
any of them. 

_. Decemser 13. 

We caught a dolphin, but not with the spear; he 
gorged a line which was fastened to the stern, and baited 
with salt pork ; but being a very large and strong fish, 
his efforts to escape were so powerful, that it was feared 
that he would break the line, and a grainse (as the dol- 
phin-spear is technically termed) was thrown at him: 
he was struck, and three of the prongs were buried in 
his side; yet, with a violent effort, he forced them out 
again, and threw the lance up into the air. I am not 


$$ 
re 
“ of opinion that the soul of his grandam Le 
inhabit” this dolphin, I think he must still have ssbning 
the force and agility displayed in his endeavours to.es. 
cape. Imagination can picture nothing more beautify] 
than the colours of this fish : while covered by the waves 
he was entirely. green ; and as the water gave him a cage 
of transparent crystal, he really looked like one soliq 
piece of living emerald; when he sprang into the air or 
swam fatigued upon the surface, his fins alone preseryed 
their green, and the rest of his body appeared to be of 
the brightest yellow, his scales shining like gold whe. 
ever they caught the sun; while the blood which, as Jon 
as he remained in the sea, continued to spout in great 
quantities, forced its way upwards threugh the water 
like a wreath of crimson smoke, and then dispersed it. 
self in separate globules among the spray. From the 
great loss of blood, his colours soon became paler; but 
when he was at length safely landed on deck, and beat. 
ing himself to death against the flooring, agony renewed 
all the lustre of his tints: his fins were still green and 
his body golden, except his back, which was olive, shot 
with bright deep blue; his head and belly became silvery, 
and the spots with which the latter was mottled, changed, 
with incessant rapidity, from deep olive to the most beau, 
tiful azure. Gradually his brilliant tints disappeared; 
they were succeeded. by one uniform shade of slate co. 
lour; and when he was quite dead, he exhibited nothing 
but dirty brown and dull dead white. As soon as all 
was over with him, the first thing done was to convert 
one of his fins into the resemblance of a flying fish, for 
the purpose of decoying other dolphins ; and the second, 
to order some of the present gentleman to be got read 
for dinner. He measured abcut four feet and a half 
Decemser 14. 

At noon to-day, we found ourselves in the latitude of 
Jamaica. We were promised the sight of Antigua 
Sunday next, but that is now quite out of the question, 
We made but eight miles in the whole of yesterday ; and 
as Jamaica is still at the distance of eighteen hundred 
miles, at this rate of proceeding we may expect to reach 
it about eight months hence. The sky this evening pre. 
sented us with quite a new phenomenon, a rose-coloured 
moon: she is to be at her full to-morrow; and this af 
ternoon, about half-past four, she rose like a disk of sil. 
ver, perfectly white and colourless; but, as she was er. 
actly opposite to the sun at the time of his setting, the 
reflection of his rays spread a kind of pale blush over 
her orb, which produced an effect as beautiful as singu. 
lar. Indeed, the size and inconceivable brilliance of the 
sun, the clearness of the atmosphere, which had assumed 
a faint greenish hue, and was entirely without a cloud, 
the smoothness of the ocean, and the aforesaid rose.co. 
loured moon, altogether rendered this sunset the most 
magical in effect that I ever beheld; and it was with 
great reluctance that I was called away from admiring 
it, to ascertain whether the merits of our new acquaitt- 
ance, the dolphin, extended any further than his skin. 
Part of him, which was boiled, for yesterday’s dinner 
was rather coarse and dry, and might have been mis 
taken for indifferent haddock. But his having been 
steeped in brine, and then broiled with a good dealof 
pepper and salt, had improved him wonderfully ; and to 
day I thought him as good as any other fish. 

Decemser 15. 
Our wind is like Lady Townley’s separate allowance: 
“ that little has been made less;” or, rather it has dwis- 
dled away to nothing. We are now so absolutely be 
calmed, that I begin seriously to suspect all the crew af 
being Pheccians; and that at this identical moment Nep 
tune is amusing himself by making the ship take root ™ 


ing; but if Pythagoras himself had been 





the ocean ; a trick which he played once before to 2 1 
sel (they say) in the days of Ulysses. I have got som 
locust plants on board in pots: if we continue to sail 
slowly as we have done for the last week, before we 
Jamaica my plants will be forest trees, little Jem, 
cabin-boy, will have been obliged to shave, and the black 
terrier will have died of old age long ago. Great nuD 
bers of porpoises were playing about to-day, and tumbling 
under the ship’s very nose. When in their gambols 
allow themselves to be seen above the surface, they a 
of a dirty blackish brown, and as ugly as heart can ws, 
but in the waves they acquire a fine sea-green cast, ad 
their spouting up water in the sunbeams is extre 
ornamental. 
THE HELMSMAN. 
Hark ! the bell! it sounds midnight !—all hail, thou 
heav’n ! : 

How soft sleep the stars on their bosom. of night! 

While o’er the full moon, as they gently are driven, 





much used to take pleasure in the sight of animal suffer- 





Nor suffer those winds to ravage and tear 


Slowly floating the clouds bathe their fleeces in light 
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The warm feeble breeze scarcely ripples the ocean, 
And all seems so hush’d, all so happy to feel ! 

§o smooth glides the bark, I perceive not her motion, 
While low sings the sailor who watches the wheel. 


That sailor I’ve noted—his cheek, fresh and blooming 
With health, scarcely yet twenty springs can have 
seen ; 
His looks they are lofty, but never presuming, 
[lis limbs strong, but light, and undaunted his mien. 


Frank and clear is his brow, yet a thoughtful expression, 
Half tender, half mournful, oft shadows his eye; 

And murmurs escape him, which make the confession, 
If not check’d by a hem, they had swell’d to a sigh. 


His song is not pour’d tu beguile the lone hour, 
When mid-watch on deck ’tis his duty to keep; 

Nor of painful reflection to weaken the power, 
Nor chase from his eyelids the pinions of sleep. 


‘Tis so sad ... “tis so sweet .. . and some tones come so 
swelling, 
So right from the heart, and so pure to the ear ;— 
That sure at this moment his thoughts must be dwelling 
On one who is absent, most kind and most dear. 


Perhaps on a mother his mind loves to linger, 
Whose wants to relieve, the rough seas hath he cross’d; 
Who kiss’d him at parting, and vow’d he could bring her 
No jewel so dear as the one she then lost! 


No, no! ’tis a sweetheart, his soul’s cherish’d treasure, 
Those full melting notes... hark! he breathes again! 
So mournful, and yet they’re prolong’d with such plea- 
sure 
Oh, nothing but love could have prompted the strain. 


Yet, whate’er be the cause of thy sadness, young seaman, 
That the weight be soon lighten’d, I send up my vow; 
From the stings of remorse, [ll be sworn, thou’rt a 
freeman, 
No guilt ever ruffled the smooth of that brow! 


That sigh which you breath’d sprang from pensive affec- 
tion ; 
That song, though so plaintive, sheds balm on the 
heart ; 
And the pain which you fee! at each fond recollection, 
Is worth all the pleasures that vice could impart. 


Oh, still may the scenes of your life, like the present, 
Shine bright to the eye, and speak calm to the breast; 
May each wave flow as gentle, each breeze play as plea- 
sant 
And warm as the clime prove the friends you love 
best! 


And may she, who now dictates that ballad so tender, 
Diffuse o’er your days the heart’s solace and ease, 
As yon lovely moon, with a gleam of mild splendour, 

Pure, tranquil, and bright, over-silvers the seas ! 


Dercemser 16. 


What little wind there is blows so perversely, that we 
have been obliged to alter our course; and instead of An- 
tigua, we are now told that the Summer Islands (Shaks- 
peare’s * still vexed Bermoothes”) are the first land that 
we must expect to see. 

Iam greatly disappointed at finding such a scarcity 
of monsters; I had flattcred myself, that as soon as we 
should enter the Atlantic Ocean, or at least the tropic, 
we should have seen whole shoals of sharks, whales, and 
dolphins wandering about as plenty as sheep upon the 

th Downs: instead of which, a brace of dolphins, and 

a few flying fish and porpoises, are the only inhabitants 

of the ocean who have as yet taken the trouble of pay- 

ing us the common civility of a visit. However, I am 

por that as soon as we approach the islands, I shall 
ve as many sharks as heart can wish. 

As I am particularly fond of proofs of conjugal attach- 
ment between animals (in the human species they are so 
universal that I set no store by them), an instance of that 
kind which the captain related to me this morning gave 
me great pleasure. While 1 ing in Black River harbour, 
amaica, two sharks were frequently seen playing about 
the ship ; at length the female was killed, and the deso- 

ion was excessive :— 

“Che faro senz’ Eurydice ?” 
What he did without her remains a secret, but what he 
with her was clear enough ; for scarce was the breath 
mi of his Eurydice’s body, when he stuck his teeth in 
Be and began to eat her up with all possible expedition. 
i ven the sailors felt their sensibility excited by so pecu- 
‘ara mark of posthumous attachment; and to enable 


him to perform this melancholy duty the more “easily, 
they offered to be his carvers, lowered their boat, and 
proceeded to chop his better half in pieces with their 
hatchets; while the widower opened his jaws as wide as 
possible, and gulped down pounds upon pounds of the 
dear departed as fast as they were thrown to him, with 
the greatest delight and all the avidity imaginable. I 
make no doubt that all the while he was eating, he was 
thoroughly persuaded that every morsel which went into 
his stomach would make its way to his heart directly ! 
“ She was perfectly consistent,” he said to himself; “ she 
was excellent through life, and really she’s extremely 
good now she’s dead!” and then, “ unable to conceal his 
pain,” 
“ He sigh’d and swallow’d, and sigh’d and swallow’d, 
And sigh’d and swallow’d again.” 


I doubt, whether the annals of Hymen can produce a simi- 
lar instance of post-obitual affection. Certainly Calderon’s 
“ Amor despues de la Muerte” has nothing that is worthy 
to be compared to it; nor do I recollect in history any 
fact at all resembling it, except perhaps a circumstance 
which is recorded respecting Cambletes, King of Lydia, 
a monarch equally remarkable for his voracity and uxo- 
riousness ; and who, being one night completely- over. 
powered by sleep, and at the same time violently tor- 
mented by hunger, ate up his queen without being con- 
scious of it, and was mightily astonished, the next morn- 
ing, to wake with her hand in his mouth, the only bit 
that was left of her. But then, Cambletes was quite un- 
conscious what he was doing; whereas, the shark’s mark 
of attachment was evidently intentional. It may, how- 
ever, be doubted, from the voracity with which he ate, 
whether his conduct on this occasion was not as much 
influenced by the sentiment of hunger as of love; and 
if he were absolutely on the point of starving, Tasso 
might have applicd to this couple, with equal truth, al- 
though with somewhat a different meaning, what he says 
of his “ Amanti e Sposi;”— 
— Pende 

D’ un fato sol e l’ una e I’ altra vita:” 
for if Madam Shark had not died first, Monsieur must 
have died himself for want of a dinner. 

Decemser 17. (Sunday.) 

On this day, from a sense of propriety no doubt, as 
well as from having nothing else to do, all the crew in 
the morning betook themselves to their studies. The car- 
penter was very seriously spelling a comedy ; Edward 
was engaged with “ The Six Princesses of Babylon ;” a 
third was amusing himself with a tract “On the Manage- 
ment of Bees;” another had borrowed the cabin-boy’s 
“ Sorrows of Werter,” and was reading it aloud to a 
large circle—some whistling—and others yawning ; and 
Werter’s abrupt transitions, and exclamations, and rap- 
tures, refinements, read in the same loud monotonous 
tone, and without the slightest respect paid to stops, had 
the oddest effect possible. “She did not look at me; I 
thought my heart would burst ; the coach drove off; she 
looked out of the window ; was that look meant for me? 
yes it was; perhaps it might be; do not tell me that 
it was not meant for me. Oh, my friend, my friend, am 
I not a fool,a madman?” (This part is rather stupid, or 
so, you see, but no matter for that; where was I? oh!) 
“T am now sure Charlotte loves me: I prest my hand 
on my heart; 1 said ‘ Klopstock ;? yes, Charlotte loves 
me; what! does Charlotte love me? oh, rapturous 
thought! my brain turns round:—Immortal powers !— 
how !—what !—oh, my friend, my friend,” &c. &c. &c. 
I was surprised to find that (except Edward’s Fairy 
Tale) none of them were reading works that were at all 
likely to amuse them (Smollett or Fielding, for instance,) 
or any which might interest them as relating to their 
profession, such as voyages and travels ; much less any 
which had the slightest reference to the particular day. 
However, as most of them were reading what they could 
not possibly understand, they might mistake them for 
books of devotion, for any thing they knew to the con- 
trary; or, perhaps, they might have so much reverence 
for all books in print, as to think that, provided they did 
but read something, it was doing a good work, and it did 
not much matter what. So one of Congreve’s fine ladies 
swears Mrs, Mincing, the waiting maid, to secrecy, “ upon 
an odd volume of Messalina’s Poems.” Sir Dudley 
North, too, informs us, (or is it his brother Roger? but I 
mean the Turkey merchant :)—that at Constantinople 
the respect for printed books is so great, that when peo- 
ple are sick, they fancy that they can be read into health 
again ; and if the Koran should not be in the way, they 
will make a shift with a few verses of the Bible, or a 
chapter or two of the Talmud, or of any other book that 








comes first to hand, rather than not read something. 


I think Sir Dudley says, that he himself cured an old. 
Turk of the toothache, by administering a few pages of 
“ Ovid’s Metamorphoses ;” and in an old receipt-book ,we 
are directed for the cure of a double tertian fever, “to 
drink plentifully of cock-broth, and sleep with the Second 
Book of the Iliad under the pillow.” If, instead of 
sleeping with it under the pillow, the doctor had desired us 
to read the Second Book of the Iliad in order that we 
might sleep, I should have had some faith in his prescrip- 
tion myself. 
Decemser 19. 

During these last two days nothing very extraordina- 
ry, or of sufficient importance to deserve its being hand- 
ed down to the latest posterity, has occurred ; except that 
this morning a swinging rope knocked my hat into the 
sea, and away it sailed upon a voyage of discovery, like 
poor La Perouse, to return no more, I suppose; unless, 
indeed,—like Polycrates, the fortunate tyrant of Samos, 
who threw his favourite ring into the ocean, and found it 
again in the stomach of the first fish that was served up 
at his table——I should have the good luck (but I by no 
means retkon upon it) to catch a dolphin with my hat 
upon his head: as to a porpoise, he never could squeeze 
his great numskull into it; but our dolphin of last week 
was much about my own size, and I dare say such ano- 
ther would find my hat fit him to a miracle, and look 
very well in it. 

Decemser 20. 

The weather is so excessively close and sultry, that it 
would be allowed to be too hot to be pleasant, even by 
that perfect model for all future lords of the bedchamber, 
who was never known to speak a word, except in praise, 
of any thing living or dead, through the whole course of 
his life: but, at last, one day he met with an accident— 
he happened to die; and the next day he met with ano- 
ther accident—he happened to be damned: and immedi- 
ately upon his arrival in the infernal regions, the Devil 
(who was determined to be as well bred as the other could 
be for his ears) came to pay his compliments to the new 
comer, and very obligingly expressed his concern that his 
lordship was not likely to feel satisfied with his new 
abode ; for that he must certainly find hell very hot and 
disagreeable. “Oh, dear, no!” exclaimed the Lord of 
the Bedchamber, “ not at all disagreeable, by any manner 
of means, Mr. Devil, upon my word and honour! Ra- 
ther warm, to be sure.” In point of heat there is no dif- 
ference between the days and the nights; or if there is 
any, it is that the nights are rather the hottest of the two. 
The lightning is incessant, and it does not show itself 
forked or in flashes, but in wide sheets of mild blue light, 
which spread themselves at once over the sky and sea; 
and, for the moment which they last, make all the objects 
around as distinct as in day-light. The moon now does 
not rise till near ten o’clock, and during her absence the 
size and brilliancy of the stars are admirable. In Eng- 
land they always seemed to me (to borrow a phrase of 
Shakespeare’s, which, in truth, is not worth borrowing,) 
to “ peep through the blanket of the dark ;” but here the 
heavens appear to be studded with them on the outside, as 
if they were chased with so many jewels: it is reall 
Milton’s “ firmament of living sapphires ;” and what with 
the lightning, the stars, and the quantity of floating lights 
which just gleamed round the ship every moment, and 
then were gone again, to-night the sky had an effect so 
beautiful, that when at length the moon thought proper 
to show her great red drunken face, I thought that we 
did much better without her. 

The above-mentioned floating lights are a kind of sea- 
meteors, which, as I am told, are produced by the con- 
cussion of the waves, while eddying in whirlpools round 
the rudder ; but still I saw them rise sometimes at so 
great a distance from the ship, and there appeared to be 
something so like will in the direction of their course,— 
sometimes hurrying on, sometimes gliding along quite 
slowly ; now stopping and remaining motionless for a 
minute or two, and then hurrying on again,--that I 
could not be convinced of their not being Meduse, or 
some species or other of phosphoric animal : but whatever 
be the cause of this appearance, the effect is singularly 
beautiful. As to air, we have not enough to bless our- 
selves with. I had been led to believe, that when once 
we should have fallen in with the trade winds, from that 
moment we should sail into our destined port as rapidly 
and as directly as Truffaldino travels in Gozzi’s farce ; 
when, having occasion to go from Asia to Europe, and 
being very much pressed for time, he persuades a con- 
juror of his acquaintance to lend him a devil, with a 
great pair of bellows, the nozzle of which being directed 
right against his stern, away goes the traveller before the 
stream of wind, with the devil after him, and the infer- 
nal bellows never cease from working till they have blown 
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him out of one quarter of the globe into another: but our 
trade winds must “ hide their diminished heads” before 
Truffaldino’s bellows. It seems that like the Moors, “ in 
Africa the torrid,” they are “of temper somewhat mul- 
ish ;” for, although, to be sure, when they do blow, they 
will only blow in one certain direction, yet very often 
they will not blow at all; which has been our case for 
the last week: indeed, they seem to be but a queerish 
kind of a concern at best. About three years ago a fleet 
of merchantmen was becalmed near St. Vincent's: in a 
few days after their arrival, there happened a violent 
eraption of a volcano in that island, nor was it long be- 
fore a favourable breeze sprang up. Unluckily, one of 
the ships had anchored rather nearer to the shore than 
the others, and was at the distance of about one hundred 
and fifty yards from the stream of the trade wind; nor 
could any possible efforts of the crew, by tacking, by 
towing, or otherwise, ever enable the vessel to conquer 
that one hundred and fifty yards: there she remained, as 
completely becalmed as if there were not such a thing 
as a breath of wind in the universe ; and om the one hand 
she had the mortification to see the rest of the merchant- 
men, with their convoy, (for it was in the very heat of the 
war,) sail away with all their canvass spread and swell- 
ing; while, on the other hand, the sailors had the comfort- 
able possibility of being suffocated every moment by the 
clouds of ashes which continued to fall on their deck 
every moment, from the burning volcano, although they 
were not nearer to St. Vincent’s than eight or nine miles ; 
indeed that distance went for nothing, as ashes fell upon 
vessels that were out at sea at least five hundred miles; 
and Barbadoes being to windward of the volcano, such 
immense quantities of its contents were carried to that 
island as almost covered the fields ; and destroying vege- 
tation completely wherever they fell, did inconceivable 
damage, while that which St. Vincent’s itself experienced 
was but trifling in proportion. 

Our captain is quite out of patience with the tortoise 
pace of our progress ; for my part I care very little about 
it. Whether we have sailed slowly or rapidly, when a 
day is once over, I am just as much nearer advanced to- 
wards April, the time fixed for my return to England ; 
and, what is of much more consequence, whether we have 
sailed slowly or rapidly, when a day is once over, I am 
just as much nearer advanced towards “ that bourne,” to 
reach which, peaceably and harmlessly, is the only busi- 
ness of life, and towards which the whole of our exist- 
ence forms but one continued journey. 

DecemBer 21. 

We succeeded in catching another dolphin to-day ; but 
he had not a hat on; however, I just asked him whether 
he happened to have scen mine, but to little purpose ; for 
I found that he could tell me nothing at all about it; so, 
instead of bothering the poor animal with any more 
questions, we ate him. 

DecemBer 22. 

About three years ago the captain had the ill luck to 
be captured by a French frigate. As she had already 
made prizes of two other merchantmen, it was determin- 
ed to sink his ship; which, after removing the crew and 
every thing in her that was valuable, was effected by 
firing her own guns down the hatchways. It was near 
three hours before she filled, then down she went with a 
single plunge, head foremost, with all her sails set and 
colours flying. This display of the ship’s magnificence 
in her last moments reminded me of Mary Queen of 
Scots, arraying herself in her richest robes that she might 
goto the scaffold. If Yorick had fallen in with this 
anecdote in the course of his journey, the situation of the 
captain, standing on the enemy’s deck, and seeing his 
“brave vessel” in full and gallant trim, pussessing all 
the abilities for a long existence, yet abandoned by every 
one, and sinking from the effect of her own shot, might 
have furnished him with a companion for his old com. 
mercial marquis, lamenting over the rust of his newly 
recovered sword. 

December 23. 


THE DOLPHIN. 


Does then the insatiate sea relent? 

And hath he back those treasures sent, 
His stormy rage devoured ? 

All starred with gems the billows bound, 

And emeralds, jacinths, sapphires round 
The bark in spray are showered. 

No, no! ’tis there the Dolphin plays; 

His scales, enriched with sunny rays, 
Celestial tints unfold ; 

And as he darts, the waters blue 

Are streaked with gleams of many a hue, 
Green, orange, purple, gold! 


And brighter still will shine your skin, 

Poor fish, more dazzling play each fin, 
On deck when dying cast ; 

Like good men, who, expiring, bless 

The Power that calls them, all confess 
Your brightest hour your last. 


And now the spearman watchful stands ! 

The five-pronged grainse, which-arms his hands, 
Your scales is doomed to gore ; 

The lead will sink, and soon on high, 

Borne from the deep, perforce you’ll fly, 
Nor e’er regain it more. 


Weep, beauty, weep! those vivid dyes, 
Those splendours, but the harpooner’s eyes 
To strike his victim call! 
Ambition, mark the dolphin’s close-— 
To dangerous heights he only rose 
To find the heavier fall! 


Mark, too, ye witty, rich, and gay, 

How quick those sportive fins could play, 
How gay, how rich was he! 

He moves no more—he’s cold to touch— 

He’s dull—dark—dead! The dolphin’s such, 
And such we all must be! 


There is a technical fault in the above lines: the 
grainse, or dolphin-spear, has five barbs ; but the Aarpooner 
never uses a lance with more than a single point. How- 
ever the word was so agreeable to my ear, that I could 
not find in my heart to leave it out. 

DecemBer 24, (Sunday.) 

At length we have crawled into the Caribbean Sea. I 
was told that we were not to expect to see land to-day ; 
but on shipboard our not seeing a thing to-day by no 
means implies that we shall not see it before to-morrow ; 
for the nautical day is supposed to conclude at noon, 
when the solar observation is taken; and, therefore, the 
making land to-day, or not, very often depends upon our 
making it hefore twelve o’clock, or after it. This was 
the case in the present instance; for noon was scarcely 
passed when we saw Deseada (a small island totally un- 
provided with water, and whose only produce consists in 
a little cotton,) Guadaloupe, and Marie Galante, though 
the latter was at so great a distance as to be scarcely 
visible. At sunset Antigua was in sight. 

DecemBeErR 25. 

The sun rose upon Montserrat and Nevis, with the Ro- 
dondo rock between them, “apricis natio gratissima 
mergis,—” for it is perpetually covered with innumerable 
flocks of gulls, boobies, pelicans, and other sea birds. 
Then came St. Christopher’s and St. Eustatia ; and in the 
course of the afternoon we passed over the Aves bank, a 
collection of sand, rock, and mud, extending about two 
hundred miles, and terminated at each end by a small is- 
land ; one of them inhabited by a few fishermen, the other 
only by sea birds. Of all the Atlantic isles the soil of 
St. Christopher’s is by some supposed to be the richest, 
the land frequently producing three hogsheads an acre. 
I rather think that this was the first island discovered by 
Columbus, and that it took its name from his patron- 
saint. Montserrat is so rocky, and the roads so steep 
and difficult, that the sugar is obliged to be brought down 
in bags upon the backs of mules, and not put into casks, 
till its arrival on the sea shore. 

The weather is now quite delicious ; there is just wind 
enough to send us forward and keep the air cool: the 
sun is brilliant without being overpowering; the swell 
of the waves is scarcely perceptible ; and the ship moves 
along so steadily, that the deck affords almost as firm 
footing as if we were walking on land. One would think 
that Belinda had been smiling on the Caribbean Sea, as 
she once before did on the Thames, and had “ made all 
the world look gay.” During the night we passed Santa 
Cruz, an island which, from the perfection to which its 
cultivation has been carried, is called “ the Garden of the 
West Indies,” 

DecemBer 28, 

Having left Porto Rico behind us, at noon to-day we 
passed the insulated rock of Alcavella, lying about six 
miles from St. Domingo, which is now in sight. As this 
part of the Caribbean Sea is much infested by pirates 
from the Caraccas, all our muskets have been put in re- 
pair, and to-day the guns were loaded, of which we mount 
eight ; but as one of them, during the last voyage, went 
overboard in a gale of wind, its place has been supplied 
by a Quuker, i. e. a sham gun of wood, so called, I sup- 
pose, because it would not fight if it were called upon. 
These pirate-vessels are small schooners, armed. with a 
single twenty-four pounder, which moves upon a swivel, 





and their crew is composed of negroes and outlaws of 


——_——— 
all nations, their numbers generally running from one 
hundred to one hundred and fifty men. To-day, for the 
first time, I saw some flying fish: we have also been 
visited by several men-of-war birds and tropic birds; the 
latter is a species of gull, perfectly white, and distinguish 
ed by a single very long feather in its tail: its nautical 
name is “the boatswain.” 

As we sail along, the air is absolutely loaded with 
“Sabean odours from the spicy shores” of St. Domin 
which we were still*coasting at sunset. a 

December 30. 

At day-break Jamaica was in sight, or rather it would 
have been in sight, only that we could not see it. The 
weather was so gloomy, and the wind and rain were g 
violent, that we might have said to the cafitain, as one of 
the two Punches who went into the ark is reported to 
have said to the patriarch, during the deluge, “ Hazy 
weather, Master Noah.” I remember my good friend 
Walter Scott, asserts, that at the death of a poet the 
groans and tears of his heroes and heroines swell the 
blast and increase the river; perhaps something of the 
same kind takes place at the arrival of a West India pro. 
prietor from Europe, and all this rain and wind proceed 
from the eyes and lungs of my agents and overseers, who, 
for the last twenty years, have been reigning in my do. 
minions with despotic authority ; but now 


“* Whose groans in roaring winds complain, 
Whose tears of rage impel the rain ;” 


because, on the approach of the sovereign himself, they 
must evacuate the palace, and resign the deputed sceptre, 
“ Hine ille lachryme!” this is the cause of our being 
soaked to the skin this morning. However, about noon 
the weather cleared up, and allowed us to verify, with 
our own eyes, that we had reached “ the Land of Springs,” 
without having been invited by any Piccaroon vessel to 
“ walk the plank” instead of the deck ; which is a com. 
pliment very generally paid by those gentry, afler they 
have taken the trouble of laying a plank over the side of 
a captured ship, in order that the passengers and the crew 
may walk overboard without any inconvenience. 

We arrived at the east end of the island, passed Pedro 
Point and Starvcgut Bay, and arrived before Black River 
Bay (our destined harbour) soon after two o'clock; but 
here we were obliged to come to a stand still : the channel 
is very dangerous, extremely narrow, and full of sunken 
rocks; so that it can only be entered by a vessel drawing 
so much water as ours with a particular wind, and when 
there is not any apprehension of a sudden squall. We 
were, therefore, obliged to drop anchor, and are now 
riding within a couple of miles of the shore, but withas 
utter an incapability of reaching it as if we were stillat 
Gravesend. The north side of the island is said tobe 
extremely beautiful and romantic ; but the south, which 
we coasted to-day, is low, barren, and without any re- 
commendation whatever. As yet I can only look at 
Jamaica as one does on a man who comes to pay money, 
aud whom we are extremely well pleased to see, however 
little the fellow’s appearance may be in his favour. 

Decemser 31. (Sunday.) 

We passed the whole of the day in vain endeavours to 
work ourselves into the bay. At one time, indeed, we 
got very near the shore, but the consequence was, that 
‘ve were within an ace of striking upon a rock, and very 
much obliged to a sudden gust of wind, which blowing 
right off shore, blew us out of the channel, and left us.t 
night in a much more perilous situation than we had 
occupied the evening before, though even that had been 
by no means secure. At three o’clock, the other passel- 
gers went on shore in the jolly-boat, and proceeded fo 
their destination; but as I was still more than thirty 
miles distant from my estate, I preferred waiting 
board till the captain should have moored his vessel in 
safety, and be at liberty to take me in his pinnace to St 
vannah la Mar, when I should find myself within a few 
miles of my own house. a : 

In the course of the afternoon, one of the sailors took 
up a fish of a very singular shape and most bri 
colours, as it floated along upon the water. It see 
be gasping, and lay with its belly upwards; it was sup 
posed to have eaten something poisonous, as whenever It 
was touched it appeared to be full of life, and squirted the 
water in our faces with great spirit and dexterity. But 
no sooner was he suffered to remain quiet in the tub, 
he turned upon his back and again was gasping. Ut 
had a large round transparent globule, intersected 
red veins, under the belly, which some imagined to pr 
ceed from a ruptare, and to be the occasion of his disea® 
But I could not discover any vestige of a wound; 
the globule was quite solid to the touch ; neither did 





fish appear to be sensible when it was pressed upon. 




















